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LITERATURE. 
LORD ALTHORP. 


Memoir of John Charles, Viscount Althorp, 
third Earl Spencer. By the late Sir Denis 
Le Marchant, Bart. (London: R. Bentley 
& Son, 1876.) 


TE subject of this very interesting book 
fils a singular place among British states- 
men. The late Lord Althorp—we use the 
name which was a household word in 
1831-2—had not the gift of superior genius ; 
he was not one of those master-minds which 
perceive and direct the march of events, and 
jeave a permanent stamp on the fate of 
Empires. He was not even a man of great 
acquirements, one of those whose learning 
and thought improve the sphere of govern- 
ment and legislation; and he had no claim 
to the fascinating art which charms or sub- 
dues by the mere spell of eloquence. As a 
politician he for the most part followed in 
the footsteps of more original leaders; as 
a public speaker he gave little proof of 
mastery of political knowledge, while his 
diction was somewhat halting and rude, and 
his manner uncourtly and even awkward ; 
and his appearance was that of a plain 
country gentleman, without those graces of 
person or bearing which occasionally make 
up for the defects of an orator. Yet this 
unpretending and homely personage was for 
years a trusted, nay, a beloved, chief of one 
of our great Parliamentary parties, at a 
crisis of the very gravest moment; in this 
position he powerfully aided in carrying 
through the most important change our 
polity has known since 1688; and experi- 
ence showed that the very existence of a 
Ministry which seemed ofirresistible strength, 
even in the spring-tide of its popular favour, 
depended upon his continuance in it. It 
would, indeed, be difficult to point out a 
public man who, even in the age of Peel 
and Wellington, possessed the solid and wide- 
spread influence which fell to the share 
of Lord Althorp. In successive Parliaments 
which hung on the lips of Canning and 
Brougham, of Macaulay and Stanley, his 
unadorned and unlettered speech commanded 
profound and instant attention. During 
the great and perilous struggles for Reform 
his name was a tower of strength to his 
triumphant followers, nay, a beacon of hope 
for his defeated foes ; and his authority was 
second only to that of Lord Grey in the 
agitated and almost distracted country. No 
politician of the day, in fact, was so gene- 
rally esteemed by all parties, at a time when 
such a sentiment was a peculiar honour; 
and from 1831 to 1834, it was felt in the 








Cabinet and at Court alike that his presence 
in the Government, at the post he held, was 
an absolute condition of its power and 
safety. How such a man could have at- 
tained such eminence in the England 
of forty-five years ago is an interesting if 
not a perplexing question ; and the problem 
will be found fully solved in the valuable 
and instructive work before us. We have, 
indeed, seldom read a better biography ; and, 
though the long experience of its accom- 
plished author in our Parliamentary life and 
traditions caused us to expect a great deal 
from him, our expectations have been amply 
fulfilled. Here and there, no doubt, the 
late Sir Denis Le Marchant has dealt too 
much in minute details; and occasionally 
he has enlarged at excessive length on 
occurrences which rather belong to history 
and its general domain than to his special 
subject. But he has given us a portrait of 
Lord Althorp at once life-like, correct, and 
striking; he has delineated with consider- 
able skill the character of the man and the 
statesman; he has fully brought out the 
high qualities through which one who was 
at first sneered at as a “mere Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions” won greatness and re- 
nown in the State, in an age rich in dis- 
tinguished men ; he has commented ably, on 
the whole, and well, on the politics and 
events of the time. Few books of the class, 
we repeat, deserve more ample and unquali- 
fied praise. 

Lord Althorp was the eldest son of the 
second Lord Spencer, and was born in 1782. 
The first years of the boy were somewhat 
neglected, his father, a chief of the Whig 
Secession, being almost wholly immersed in 
politics, and his mother being a great London 
lady ; and to this, perhaps, we may partly 
ascribe the shyness of his manner in after life. 
At Harrow he was not remarkable for book- 
learning ; yet there was something in him 
that attracted notice, and he made many 
friends through the mingled sweetness and 
strength of a very straightforward character. 
His career at Cambridge was very much the 
same: he was at once popular and respected ; 
but he showed that he had excellent parts, 
for, though he was not a reading man, he 
contrived by hard study for a few months 
to come out first on the lists of Trinity. 
In 1804 he entered the House of Commons, 
@ nominal supporter of Mr. Pitt; and two 
years afterwards, through Lord Spencer’s 
interest, he was appointed a Junior Lord of 
the Treasury in the celebrated administra- 
tion of ‘ All the Talents.” On the fall of 
that short-lived Government he found it 
necessary to take distinctly a side in politics ; 
and his choice was made with the ready 
decision which was a marked feature 
of his downright nature. Though brought 
up a Tory in the Tory camp—his father, 
as is well known, was head of the 
Admiralty at the most critical time of the 
great war with France—he had always in- 
clined to Whig principles; and, when Mr. 
Perceval came into office, he threw in his 
lot finally with the Opposition. From this 
time forward he was an active member of 
the Liberal following in all its fortunes, ad- 
hering rather to its Radical wing than to its 
orthodox Whig centre ; and with Whitbread, 
Romilly, Burdett, and others, he gradually 





worked his way to distinction. His maiden 
speech was made on the resignation of the 
Duke of York in 1809; and it is significant 
of the high estimate that had been already 
formed of his tact and discretion, and, at 
the same time, of his independent character, 
that Whitbread selected him as the spokes- 
man of his party on a most difficult matter, 
and that, in his sturdy resistance to 
the Court he separated himself from Lord 
Spencer. It is impossible to describe in 
detail the Parliamentary conduct of Lord 
Althorp during the long reign of the Liver- 
pool Government. He condemned the 
coercive measures of Castlereagh; spoke 
out boldly on the affair of Peterloo, and 
advocated—at least, in principle—the Re- 
form of Parliament, Catholic Emancipation, 
and the Nonconformist Claims. He dis- 
tinguished himself, however, chiefly upon 
economic and social questions: he read 
deeply on these matters, and his views were 
enlightened and well defined; and he was 
probably the first of the Whig nobles who 
sincerely upheld the cause of Free Trade 
and thought ill of the Corn Law of 1815. 
He displayed, also, no common skill in 
finance, and in subjects connected with it ; 
and, with an intelligence certainly in advance 
of the time, he proposed more than one of 
the schemes of Legal Reform which happily 
have become since law. In this way, though 
in no sense an orator, he became a man of 
mark in the House of Commons; although 
what, perhaps, stood him most in stead, was 
the reputation he soon acquired for high 
honour, conscientious probity, and asoundness 
of judgment seldom equalled. His conduct 
in the business of Queen Caroline showed 
how he excelled in this last respect: he re- 
fused to join in the mere party-cry that 
exalted her into an injured heroine. 

Before the break-up of the Liverpool 
Cabinet Lord Althorp had become a chief 
of the Opposition ; and even at this time he 
had more authority than men of much 
greater natural powers. This was, doubt- 
less, in part due to his birth and con- 
nexions, but it ought to be mainly ascribed 
to himself; the Russells and Cavendishes, 
who sat with him, were equally of the 
patrician order, but even Lord John had 
little of his weight and influence. It was 
characteristic of his keen sense of honour 
that he disapproved of the advances of the 
Whigs to Canning; like most of the public 
men of the day, he had, rightly or wrongly, 
a fixed conviction that the brilliant Minister 
was at heart a schemer. He supported, 
however, Canning in his liberal policy, and 
he identified himself, in a special manner, 
with Huskisson in his Free Trade tendencies. 
Lord Althorp—characteristically here again 
—found it less difficult to entertain the 
notion of a coalition with the Wellington 
Ministry : he appreciated the simplicity and 
strong sense of duty of the soldier-statesman 
not unlike his own; and he strenuously 
upheld the Tory chiefs, against their muti- 
nous and angry followers, in their settlement 
of the Catholic question. The famous de. 
claration of the Duke, however, against any 
change in our Parliamentary system, put an 
end to this brief political truce ; and when 
the long era of Tory Government was 
brought, in November, 1830, to a close, and 
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Lord Grey had formed his great Ministry, 
Lord Althorp was made Leader of the House 
of Commons, with the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer besides. Parliamentary Re- 
form was now the question of the time; and 
it is a remarkable proof of the general 
esteem in which Lord Althorp was already 
held, that Lord Grey had wished to place 
him at the head of what was to be a Reform 
Government, though the subject had been 
for many years the special care of the 
veteran statesman. Lord Althorp’s services 
in the protracted contest which resulted in 
the success of the Bill determined his place 
among British statesmen. As he was an 
indifferent speaker, the task of bringing the 
great measure before the House of Com- 
mons, as is well known, devolved on Lord 
John Russell; nor can it be said that in the 
debates on the question his speeches ever 
rose to the height of eloquence. But he 
was prominent in the Cabinet in preparing 
the scheme; here his clear head, his command 
of facts, and his fine discernment, were of 
priceless value ; and, though he was not one 
of the Committee of Four which finally put 
the Bill into shape, he was not the less one of 
its chief authors. It was his attitude, how- 
ever, in the House of Commons, and the 
manner in which he conducted the measure 
through the long ordeal of 1831-2, that 
raised him to the peculiar eminence he at- 
tained at the Reform crisis. As a debater 
he displayed consummate judgment in 
answering objections and explaining details; 
he showed himself ready at all points, 
immense as was the range of the subject; 
and even on technical legal questions he 
was no unequal match for Scarlett and 
Sugden. Yet what was most striking in 
him as a party leader, and what most con- 
tributed to his immense success, was his 
perfect tact and mature sagacity, and, added 
to this, the art he possessed in conciliating 
even the fiercest opponents, and, above all, 
the impression he made on every one that 
his good faith and rectitude were con- 
spicuous even among English gentlemen. 
“Tt was Lord Althorp’s fine temper that 
carried the Bill,” was the half-vexed admis- 
sion of Sir Henry Hardinge; ‘Lord Al. 
thorp had only to get up, take off his hat, 
and shake his head, to satisfy the House,” 
exclaimed Sir Robert Peel; “There was 
something quite delightful to me,” said 
Jeffrey, “‘in that calm, clumsy, courageous, 
immutable probity and well-meaning, and 
it seemed to have a charm with everybody.” 

Conciliatory, however, as Lord Althorp 
was, he was not less determined that the 
Bill should be a really effective and popular 
measure. He was singularly skilful in 
defeating attempts to weaken it by indirect 
means; and he steadily resisted, and with 
complete success, pleas for delay, enquiry, 
and devices of the kind. In the Cabinet he 
opposed all compromise incompatible with 
the original scheme; and he was foremost 
in urging a bold policy on more than one 
halting and timid colleague. In the various 
crises through which the Bill passed he was 
always for going fearlessly on; he was for 
the Dissolution after the Gascoigne motion ; 
he had little faith in the plans of the 
Waverers ; and, though he had the strongest 
objections to the creation of peers for the 





mere purpose of “swamping the Tory 
lords,” he insisted, under a threat of re- 
signing, that recourse should be had to this 
expedient, should thefate of Reform depend 
upon it. As his admirable management of 
the House of Commons made him trusted by 
all in that assembly, sothe knowledge that he 
had set his heart on Reform secured him the 
confidence of the masses; and it was fortu- 
nate for the nation, at this conjuncture, that, 
in Lord Althorp, as in Lord Grey and in 
others, it possessed men whose exalted qua- 
lities made them its moderators in a great 
popular movement. As we have said, the 
place of Lord Althorp in history was fixed 
by his conduct at this period; but we may 
briefly glance at the part he played, in other 
respects, in the Grey Ministry. His first 
budget was not successful, nor can it be 
said that he was such a master of finance 
as Sir R. Peel or Mr. Gladstone; but the 
general views he expressed were far-sighted, 
and his ablest successors have, in the main, 
followed the financial policy of which he 
sketched the outlines. He gave earnest and 
valuable aid in carrying out many of the 
great measures which still form the pride of 
the Reform Government ; and his industry 
and power of grasping details were con- 
spicuous in the debates on the Poor Law, on 
Tithes, and on the Emancipation of the 
Blacks. He was more liberal than any of 
his colleagues in the Cabinet on the Irish 
Question ; and, though he scarcely perceived 
the full extent and danger of the numerous 
ills of Ireland, he instinctively felt that the 
Irish difficulty was not to be removed by 
mere coercion, nor by commonplace and 
superficial remedies. As is well known, it 
was an Irish subject that virtually brought 
his career to a close, and that broke up the 
far-famed Ministry which had triumphed in 
1831-2, and still seemed at the very height 
of fortune. An indiscretion of the late Lord 
Hatherton placed Lord Althorp in what he 
conceived to be a false position with respect 
to O’Connell; he insisted, accordingly, on 
resigning ; and, as Lord Grey declared that 
he would not attempt to carry on the Go- 
vernment without his colleague, his ad- 
ministration suddenly came to an end. This 
event disclosed the imposing weight of 
Lord Althorp in the national Councils: the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons en- 
treated him to return to his post, and he 
reluctantly consented, Lord Grey’s successor 
having assured him that his refusal would 
be of the greatest injury to the Liberal 
cause. The occurrences that followed again 
showed what Lord Althorp was, at this time, 
to his party. The death of his father in 1834 
having removed him to the House of Lords, 
the King made this the excuse for dismissing 
the whole Melbourne Cabinet at a moment’s 
notice; and the step was justified by the 
Tory leaders on the sole ground that the 
Whig Government could not go on with a 
chance of success in the absence of Lord 
Althorp from the House of Commons. This 
event finally took Lord Althorp out of the 
arena of party politics. Extraordinary as 
his success had been, he had never loved the 
life of a public man; office had proved an 
intolerable burden to him; and it was with 
heartfelt joy that he caught an oppor- 
tunity to free himself from its troubles and 





cares. His life was prolonged for eleven 
years ; and though once or twice he joined 
in the great party conflicts of »1841-2, and, 
even as late as 1844, his name was spoken of 
as a possible Premier, he devoted almost the 
whole of his time to improving his large but 
incumbered estates; to country pursuits, in 
which he excelled; and to scientific and re. 
ligious studies, for which he had a peculiar 
turn. He passed quietly away in 1845, 
revered and lamented by troops of friends, 
and mourned by the still numerous band of 
statesmen who had participated in his toils 
and his triumphs. Few public men of the 
last generation are so justly entitled to the 
proud name of an English worthy in the 
best sense of the word. 
Witiiam O’Coynor Morris. 








Angling Idylls. By G. Christopher Davies. 

(London: Chapman & Hall, 1876.) 

Ir is impossible to deal censoriously with 
sketches such as those under notice. The 
term Idylls has been very appropriately ap. 
plied to them. ‘They are poems in prose, 
replete with rural and pastoral images of an 
engaging order. Without being pretentious, 
there is a dash of freshness about them 
which borders, now and then, upon origi- 
nality, accompanied by a brilliancy of set- 
ting not often found in compositions of the 
same class. With floral life, as it is exhi- 
bited in the area selected by him, the author 
displays great intimacy. His descriptive 
powers, when brought to bear upon it, show 
force and character, and at the same time 
are divested of the pedantry in which the na- 
turalist too often indulges. Familiar plants, 
as a rule, are presented before the reader 
clad in their familiar names, which, to my 
mind, are more purpose-like and intelligible 
than those derived from Latin or Greek 
sources. As an angling guide or an instruc. 
tor in the art of capturing fresh-water fishes, 
the volume before me is, comparatively 
speaking, valueless. Mr. Davies, I feel as- 
sured, puts forward no claim in this direc- 
tion. The range occupied by him is not an 
extensive one, nor are the finny subjects of 
it such as the ambitious angler of the modern 
day careth to encreel. Very tame in com- 
parison with the rivers and lochs which form 
a component part of the Scottish uplands 
are the brooks, meres, moats, and ditches in 
which Mr. Davies has dipped line; and a 
very different kind of sport is that of deal. 
ing with roach, bream, and pike frem a tussle 
with the ferow or the lordly salmon. But 
the enthusiasm which can draw such intense 
pleasure from a contracted sphere of action 
and the minor pursuit, giving, moreover, 
eloquent expression to it, as the author has 
done, is everything. 

In the small space allotted in this volume 
to trout-fishing, the Stewart or “all-round 
tackle” is alluded to and set forth as 
“better than any other.” I have been a 
practical angler for more than half a cen- 
tury, and lived on the most eligible portion 
of Tweedside for forty years. During that 
long period, worm-fishing in clear water, in 
the months of June and July, has been my 
study and delight, and the conclusion I have 
arrived at is in favour, out and out, of the 
single-hook tackle. By it, in clear, still 
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stretches of a river, or from a lake, on the 
brightest of days, large trout may be taken ; 
whereas the three-hooked tackle recom- 
mended by the late Mr. Stewart will be 
found quite inefficacious. In streamy water, 
also, under corresponding circumstances, the 
single hook, with the shank bent back alittle, 
Ihave found to be more trustworthy than 
the other. Complex tackle generally (I feel 
qualified to pronounce on the matter through 
long experience) will be discovered to be in 
the long run a delusion and a snare to the 
angler, and only exceptionally so to the ob- 
jects of his pursuit. In fishing with the 
minnow, for salmon, trout, and pike, I rarely 
bring into play more than two hooks—the 
lip and shaft wires, and find them to do good 
duty. Triangles or flights of wires are con- 
trivances which in salmon-fishing should be 
put a stop to and the use of them declared 
illegal. They are in the way of victimising 
annaally thousands of kelts,and do not insure 
sport a bit better than the two-hooked min- 
now tackle. 

Reverting to Mr. Davies’ volume, I find 
that it abounds in quotations from our fa- 
vourite poets. They are hackneyed ones 
admittedly, and as such recognisable in 
regard to their sources. But is it, I ask the 
question, justifiable and in accordance with 
usage to introduce them into the text of a 
book, as if they were part and parcel of it 
and formed original matter of the author’s 
own coining? This has been done here to 
a large extent: possibly, the publisher is to 
blame, possibly the printer; but the doing 
of the deed is patent, and open to challenge. 
What might Charles Reade not do, were the 
like liberty taken with his sensational effu- 
sions; and what the upshot in a court of 
law ? 

One little matter more—not exactly in the 
fault-finding line, but approaching it. In 
p. 26 an incident is introduced the spirit of 
which, as regards the author’s part, is 
scarcely in accordance with the Scriptural 
precept, “ Let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth.” The embowelling 
of a half-crown in the belly of a roach, on 
the chance of its being discovered by the 
intended recipients, it strikes me, is rather 
an eccentric and unsatisfactory way of alms- 
giving. I should like to be informed whether 
that half-crown ever reached its destination ; 
and so possibly may the well-intending 
donor. 

The day and generation of the contempla- 
tive man with his float and angle of which 
this volume gives assurance are not yet passed 
away, notwithstanding the prevailing mania 
for sport with the rod of a more exciting 
order. We highly recommend Mr. Christo- 
pher Davies’ production as pleasant reading 
—its discursive element being rather a merit 
than a blemish. 

Tomas Top Sropparr. 








ISLAM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Der Islam im XIXten Jahrhundert. 
H. Vambéry. (Leipzig: 
1875.) 
Tue title of this book is a little misleading. 
It would have been more accurate to call 
it “ Turkish Islam in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ;” for, though Herr Vambéry intro- 
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duces some information about Persia and 
other parts of the Mohammadan East, his 
experience seems to have been mostly among 
Turks, and the strength of his work lies in 
those portions which relate to Turkey. 

The volume is arranged in the form of a 
series of fifteen essays, under the headings 
of “ Culture,” “ Innovations,” “The State, 
its Head and its Dignitaries,” ‘‘ The Family 
and the Individual,” “‘ Schools, Education, 
Literature,” “Industry and Trade,” ‘‘ The 
Great Powers of Europe and Mohammadan 
States,” “Islam and Christianity,” ‘“ East 
and West,” d&c. Most of these are sug- 
gestive, and written with much vigour; a 
few, however, are carelessly put together, 
and are not altogether free from the diffuse- 
ness which is a not uncommon failing in 
works in the German language, and one or 
two seem introduced not for the import- 
ance of the subject or the novelty of the 
treatment, but rather for the sake of com- 
pleteness, not to say “ padding.” 

In this series of essays we have a picture 
by an eyewitness of the present state of 
Turkey, political, social, intellectual, com- 
mercial, religious: and a desperate picture 
it is. Herr Vambéry seems to have a 
taste for painting in dark colours, but in 
this instance it is to be feared that he has 
scarcely exaggerated the evils he describes. 
The facts are too well-known to admit of 
much misrepresentation, and they hardly 
leave room for exaggeration. The Turkish 
empire was in a sufficiently miserable plight 
before it began to ape the customs of Europe, 
but the skin-deep reforms which have been 
the result of the Europeanising mania have 
had anything but a salutary effect, and it 
may truly be said that the latter state of 
French-varnished Constantinople is worse 
than the first. The young Easterns who 
have been sent to the capitals of Europe to 
be “civilised” have succeeded only in 
carrying off European vices and hats. The 
junior members of the Turkish Civil Ser- 
vice who have been subjected to the im- 
proved “liberal education” have only 
arrived at an acquaintance with the French 
demi-monde and the first chapter of Télé- 
maque, while they are as far removed as 
ever from the energy and despatch which 
they were intended to learn from the West. 
The two essays on European innovations 
are, perhaps, the best written and most 
striking in the volume, and certainly the 
state of things they describe does not give 
us cause to rejoice in the good influence our 
civilisation has as yet exercised on Turkish 


We confess to having entertained some 
apprehension that Herr Vambéry, after 
giving us his gloomy view of the pre- 
sent condition of the Mohammadan East, 
was going to lay the blame of the whole 
upon the devoted head of the Prophet of 
Islam ; and we were considerably relieved to 
find that he traced the evils to quite another 
source. In his chapter on “Islam and 
Christianity ’”’ he expresses his opinion that 
the Christians of the East are, to say the 
least of it, quite as indolent, bigoted, and 
degraded as the Muslims. He finds the 


root of the evil, not in any form of religion 
(though he seems to entertain the most 





dogmatic belief), but in the physical con- 

stitution and the natural surroundings of 
the Eastern. That this is the true explana- 

tion most people acquainted with the subject 

will, we think, admit. 

Everyone will naturally ask what Herr 
Vambéry thinks about the future of the 

East. As a traveller of considerable ex- 

perience, his opinion is worth something ; 

and it is satisfactory to find that in the face 

of the discouraging details he has collected, 

in spite of the constitutional and ineradicable 

disabilities of the Eastern as compared with 

the Western, notwithstanding the hitherto 
unfortunate effects of European innovations,. 

he yet has hopes for the East. He believes 

the present anarchic state of Turkey to be 
the necessary consequence of the introduction 

of the elements of change among people of a 

peculiar temperament ; and he does not think 

the evils of a time of transition can be 

taken as evidence of the ultimate effect of 
European culture on the East. He sees in 

a small minority of farsighted Turkish and 

Persian statesmen the elements of future 

improvement. He looks neither to the 

politics of the ‘“‘ young Turkish party ” nor 
yet to the religion of the Wahhabis for the- 
regeneration of the East, but to that very 

civilisation and culture of Europe which has 
already had so much influence, though of a 
superficial and even a deteriorating character, 

upon Turkey. 


“ Western influence will bring about a gradual 
improvement in this dreary state of things, but 
the progress will of necessity be exceedingly 
slow; and although much will be changed in the 
old world, that spirit and life will never thoroughly 
be naturalised in it which physical and ethnic 
conditions have brought to pass in the West, and 
which for that reason are proper to the West 
alone.”—“ Die Dinge in Asien gehen langsam, 
sehr langsam vorwarts, aber sie gehen, und die 
Hauptsache ist, einer Besserung entgegen.” 


Srantey Lane Poo.r. 








Under the Northern Lights. 
MacGahan. 
De Wilde. 
Co., 1876.) 


Or the making of Arctic books there seems 
no end, but of the much study which isa 
weariness to the flesh there is scarcely a 
trace. Most of the productions which the 
expedition in the Alert and Discovery have 
brought to life might be characterised in 
the Stud-Book of literature as “ Sire, 
Scissors, out of Dam, Paste-Pot.” They are, 
with a few exceptions, mere compilations of 
a very inferior description. - It is, therefore, 
refreshing in the wilderness of réchauffé 
print to meet with a book that has some pre- 
tensions to tell the author’s own experi- 
ences, however scant they may be. Mr. 
MacGahan must be known to a wide circle - 
of readers as the adventurous American cor- 
respondent who reached Khiva and wrote - 
such an admirable account of his adventures... 
In his short voyage with Captain Allen 
Young in the Pandora last summer 
he had neither so novel nor so wide a field 
for the exercise of his descriptive powers. 
He has, notwithstanding, supplied us in a 
short compass with a well-written book 


By J. A. 
With Illustrations by G. R. 
(London: Sampson Low & 
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which, if it contains nothing new, tells the 
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old tale in a graphic manner and with fewer 
blunders than usually disfigure the hasty 
sketches of unscientific tourists. The main 
features of Captain Young’s voyage have been 
abundantly described in the journals of the 
day; and, indeed, there is little in this 
volume that has not already more than 
once appeared in the New York Herald 
and other newspapers, and in two other 
narratives of the expedition in English 
and Dutch. Of its personnel and objects 
we need say nothing except that the ex- 
pedition was at the joint expense of the 
commander, Lieutenant Innes Lillingston, 
R.N., the late Lady Franklin, and Mr. 
Gordon Bennett, whose representative Mr. 
MacGahan was, and that its intention was 
to search the scene of Sir John Franklin’s 
misfortune anew for papers or other relics, 
and if possible to pass from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. In addition to Captain Young, 
Lieutenant Lillingston, and Mr. MacGahan, 
there were on board Lieutenant Pirie, R.N. ; 
Lieutenant Beynen, of the Dutch Navy ; Dr. 
Horner; and Mr. De Wilde, whom, how- 
ever, Mr. MacGahan is wrong in de- 
scribing as “the first professional artist, 
excepting Mr. Bradford, who ever visited 
the Polar Regions.” An inspection of the 
Danish Art Galleries in London will satisfy 
him that a greater than either of these two 
gentlemen not only visited, but resided a 
whole winter in the Arctic regions. Even then 
Mr. Rasmussen is not the only artist who 
has visited Greenland. Captain Young’s ex- 
pedition was absent from England scarcely 
four months, but during this period it made 
a remarkably rapid, and, had circumstances 
been favourable, might have even accom- 
plished a successful, voyage. As it was, the 
ice barred their way before they could reach 
within 150 miles of King William’s Land. 
Captain Young, considering that prudence 
for the safety of those entrusted to his 
charge would not warrant his wintering, 
returned home, and a few weeks ago has 
again started on an attempt to accomplish 
the same voyage in the Pandora. The 
good wishes of all who admire pluck 
and perseverance will accompany the gal- 
lant yachtsman who won his laurels so 
long ago under Sir Leopold M‘Clintock 
in the Fox Expedition. Meanwhile, Mr. 
MacGahan’s volume will supply many who 
interest themselves in the fate of the Arctic 
Expedition with an account of some of the 
incidents common to all voyaging in the 
ice-encumbered seas of the far North. The 
volume extends to little more than 300 pages, 
and even that space is not altogether occupied 
with the narrative of the voyage of which it 
is ostensibly the record. Two chapters are 
compiled from the works of Rink and Mark- 
ham, while several others are clearly 
“‘ padding.” Their connexion with, or their 
relevancy to, the rest of the volume is not 
at-all clear. The first portion of the voyage, 
viz., from Cape Farewell to the entrance to 
Lancaster Sound, takes us over compara- 
tively familiar seas. Davis’s Strait and 
Baffin’s Bay have been long the familiar 
battling-grounds of the whalers; while, 
beyond the valuable information that one 
of them fell in love with an Eskimo 
belle, and several of them got tipsy, Mr. 
MacGahan has little to relate of the 





doings of himself or his companions in “‘ the 
land of desolation.” Dr. Rink’s recent 
volume supplies two of Mr. MacGahan’s 
most interesting chapters ; but, as the book 
in question is not an unknown one, they 
might have been spared in favour of some 
account of the ways of life of the Danes and 
Eskimo in Greenland, which even the 
hurried visit of the Pandora must have 
afforded materials for. An accurate ac- 
count of Greenland in the English language 
is yet one of the desiderata of literature. Even 
what little the chronicler of the Pandora 
expedition supplies us with is not altogether 
accurate, though we must say, as a rule, 
Mr. MacGahan, wisely avoiding what he 
knows nothing about, does not often err in 
his scientific details. "Where, however, in all 
Greenland are “the red sandstone moun- 
tains” referred to at p. 19? The “great 
interior glacier” of Greenland (p. 32), it is 
true, has never been crossed, but it has 
more than once been partially explored,as Mr. 
MacGahan might have learned had he taken 
the trouble to read the “ Arctic Papers” of 
the Royal Geographical Society, which were 
doubtless on board. This exploration has 
never extended beyond a few miles from the 
west coast eastward, but it has enabled us 
to understand almost as fully as we are 
likely to do the physical structure of Green- 
land. Again, “the banks and the adjacent 
mountains and valleys [of Greenland Fjords] 
are full of partridges, ptarmigan, reindeer, 
that are scarcely ever disturbed by the pre- 
sence of man, and they offer the most de- 
lightful hunting-grounds it is possible to 
imagine.” On the contrary, there are no 
“ partridges’”’ whatever in Greenland, and, 
so far from being “ one of the most delight- 
ful hunting-groundsit is possible to imagine,” 
it is scarcely possible to conceive of a worse 
one. Game on land is scarce except in a 
few spots, and the pursuit of seals and 
white whales at sea requires the training of 
an Eskimo before it can yield a very heavy 
“bag.” Reindeer are very local, and in Mid- 
Greenland are as rarely seen as Polar bears. 
While attempting to enlighten his readers 
by clearing up the synonymy of Disco Island, 
he makes confusion worse confused, and 
proves that he is no botanist when he 
describes the rather exuberant flora of the 
vicinity of Godhavn as consisting of “ only 
a little grass and moss, and a little yellow 
flower.” The description of the coal mines 
at Kudliset is about equally accurate from a 
scientific point of view; but as Mr. Mac- 
Gahan does not pretend to be a “ scientist,” 
it would perhaps be ungenerous to gibbet 
the trifling errors into which he has fallen. 
At the same time he could easily have 
avoided them by a reference to the numerous 
very accessible documents which he ought 
to have been acquainted with before writing 
even the most “popular” of narratives. 
We will not deprive the reader of the plea- 
sure of reading the many amusing passages 
with which the book abounds regarding the 
adventures of the party; for, whatever may 
be the satisfaction with which the gentle- 
men who have afforded materials for the fun 
will read the tale of their sayings and doings, 
there can be no doubt of the amusement 
which, on the Rochefoncauldian maxim, 
their misfortunes will afford their friends. 





An exuberant amount of humour is the 
characteristic of the volume. Indeed, this 
seems to have been the main feature aimed 
at in writing it. Who was the genius who 
first considered it necessary to make a volume 
of travel a collection of broad grins has never 
yet been discovered. At all events it seems 
to be a settled conviction that the man who 
is in London the gravest of his species must, 
the moment he gets beyond the bills of mor- 
tality, burst into an eruption of small jokes, 
and grin through a literary horse-collar 
from preface to finis! Mr. De Wilde has 
given some very good illustrations, and has 
added to the value of what is altogether a 
very enjoyable volume. Without wishing 
to indulge in any comparisons—odious or 
otherwise—it is not a work of the merit of 
Mr. Lamont’s, which we recently passed under 
review, but it is infinitely superior to the 
host of absurd compilations with which the 
book-market has lately been flooded. 
Rosert Brown. 








The Life of Admiral of the Fleet Sir William 
Parker, Bart., G.C.B., §c., &c., §c., from 
1781 to 1866. By Rear-Admiral Augustus 
Phillimore. Vol. I. (London: Harri- 
son, 1876.) 

In these days of biographies a Life of Sir W. 

Parker was inevitable. For, although this 

distinguished officer, the last of Nelson’s cap- 

tains, was not much known beyond his own 
profession and immediate neighbourhood in 
his later years, within those somewhat exten- 
sive limits no one was more admired and 
beloved. It was reasonable also to suppose 
that a man who, after his death, had found 

a sufficient number of friends to erect a 

sumptuous cenotaph in the cathedral of 

Staffordshire, his native county, and to fill 

three large windows with stained glass in 

the church of Shenstone, which he had 
helped to build, would also leave behind 
him more than one writer anxious to com- 
memorate his career, and very many suffi- 
ciently interested in it to justify the most 
cautious publisher in printing the narrative. 

Indeed, the only wonder is that the book 
should have been nearly ten years in pre- 
paration, and that we have only one volume 
of it even now; for all the materials were 
ready at once, being contained in careful 
journals and numerous letters, which, al- 
though rather lengthy, are always to the 
point and very well worded. Probably this 
long delay has been caused by the difficulty 
in discovering, among so many competent 
candidates, dignissimum auctorem. However, 
the work has fallen at last into hands as 
competent as they are loving; and Admiral 

Phillimore, helped as he has been both by 

the good judgment and the literary taste of 

the present baronet, may be congratulated 
upon his success. But nothing except pre- 
ternatural dulness in the telling could have 
spoiled the story of a life which had in it 
many of the best elements of a romance. 

This will be seen from the following sketch. 
The son of a Chief Baron of the Ex- 

chequer and brother-in-law of him who, 

known already among the tars of England 
as the Jack par excellence, was soon to win 
his earldom at Cape St. Vincent, Mr. George 

Parker, of Almington Hall, thought that he 
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inflicted no dishonour on a pedi: dating, 
as we learn, from the reign of Edward L., 


when he entered his third son, William, as a 
sailor-servant to Captain Duckworth of the 
Orion. At twelve years of age the boy was 
a middy, and his gallant behaviour with 
Lord Howe on the glorious lst of June, 
in 1794, made Sir John Jervis so happy 
that he tipped his nephew three guineas. 
By August 2 he had received ten pounds 
for prize money, and twenty pounds more 
was due to him. After this he not only 
never drew any money from his parents, 
but persuaded them in the course of time to 
accept very substantial presents. Before 
the close of 1794 he was through navigation 
the second time, and first in the school. On 
this occasion he expressed that determina- 
tion to be first in everything which was pro- 
bably made long before, and which certainly 
was never relinquished. At fifteen he was 
acting-lieutenant in the Magicienne, an old 
gunner being put into his watch until it 
was seen that Mr. Parker made no mistakes. 
This provisional appointment, together with 
all others which followed rapidly, was con- 
firmed; in which respect Admiral Philli- 
more’s hero had better fortune than his 
friend Sir C. Adam, who once found himself, 
without any sin of his own, reduced from 
the rank of an acting-captain to that of an 
actual middy. At eighteen W. Parker com- 
manded the Volage, and in the following year 
he gained 2,0007. By this time his uncle, 
in command of the Channel Fleet, signed 
himself St. Vincent, and thus, without 
much chance of refusal, could ask Lord H. 
Seymour to post the commander of the 
Volage, who had already been promoted to 
the Stork. This enabled him at twenty-four, 
when commanding the Amazon, to secure in 
one day nearly 30,0007. On the strength of 
this and other less brilliant strokes of for- 
tune, he at twenty-nine married one who 
not only possessed a pedigree as illustrious 
as his own, and a spirit as frank and loveable, 
but who was also pronounced, by no mean 
judge, to be the handsomest woman of her 


y: 

Of the courtship Admiral Phillimore gives 
no account; and perhaps he never heard 
how the negro servant, who had witnessed 
the wooing in the groves of Teddesley, saved 
the lovers the trouble of announcing an en- 
gagement which led to more than fifty-six 
years of happiness. 

But the story of the great windfall is 
given, although not quite in full, and it is 
well worth repeating here. In return for 
much good service done by the Amazon, 
including a vigilant watching of the Toulon 
Fleet and an abundant supply of live stock 
from Cape Palma, Lord Nelson resolved to 
give the smartest frigate in the service a 
chance of making some money. To do this, 
however, was difficult; for his own cruising 
ground had been swept clean, and Sir John 
Orde, a superior officer, and a bitter enemy 
both to himself and to Lord St. Vincent, lay 
in the Bay of Cadiz (from which, by the 
by, he was hunted by Villeneuve), and at- 
tached to his fleet all the ships which came 
within his reach. Under these circumstances 
the following proceedings occurred, which 
read strangely. Lord Nelson gave Captain 
Parker orders, in his own handwriting, but 





unsigned, to go to Lisbon with despatches, 
and he added, vivd voce, that if he could not 
elude the vigilance of that fellow, meaning 
thereby Sir Tan, he would not believe that 
he, Captain Parker, had a drop of Jervis 
blood in his veins. Accordingly, Captain 
Parker ran the Orde blockade. But he could 
only do this by taking advantage of the 
darkness, and with the connivance of Captain 
Hoste, who commanded the look-out frigate 
for Sir John, and who actually overhauled 
the Amazon. But a conference between the 
two captains in the cabin left an impres- 
sion on the mind of Hoste that he had 
better let his Nelsonian comrade go free. 
Captain Parker sailed at once, and dis- 
regarding the signals for recall, which, being 
striped flags at the masthead, were gravely 
noted in the log as proving that the fleet, 
which had been regarded as Russian, was 
really Spanish, he arrived at Lisbon. There, 
having put the despatches on board the 
packet, happily met with, and resisting all 
applications to enter the harbour (which, as 
the Lively, an Ordian frigate, was there, 
would have been suicidal), he looked out for 
plunder. The result is given on p. 266 :— 

“‘ The chase showed Spanish colours. She was 
overtaken and boarded. The officer returned, 
hardly able to articulate for excitement. 

‘She is the Gravina, sir, of 6 guns.’ 

‘ Well, what is her cargo ?’ 

‘Oh, sir, she has hides and indigo.’ 

‘ That is capital ;’ but seeing the lieutenant still 
much excited, ‘ anything else ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, cochineal.’ 

‘Still better. What is the matter? Any 
more ?” 

‘She has three hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars in hard coin besides.’” 
To this account Admiral Phillimore might 
have added two particulars: the first as an 
example of Sir W. Parker’s habitual pru- 
dence; and the latter as a solitary instance 
on his part of hazardous impetuosity. The 
first point is that the captain of the Amazon 
allowed no gun to go off, lest other ships 
might appear on the horizon to share with 
him; and the second, that in distributing 
the prize money with the strictest justice, 
he dispensed with some of the usual form- 
alities. This enabled him to carry a draft 
for 10,0007. to his chief; and the rapidity 
with which the business was transacted 
offers a pleasing contrast to the delays in 
settling the Magicienne account, which was 
not made up until 1826! Enough has been 
written to show that the book under review 
is very interesting, and every one who reads 
it, especially that part which relates to the 
doings of the Warspite in Greek waters, will 
look forward to the second volume, which 
it is to be hoped will contain a photograph. 

R. W. Essineton. 








History of the Reformation in Europe in the 
Time of Calvin. By the Rev. J. H. Merle 
D’Anubigné, D.D. Translated by William 
L. R. Cates. Vol. VII. Geneva; Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway; Hungary, Poland, 
Bohemia; the Netherlands. (London: 
Longmans & Co., 1876.) 


THERE is no necessity for our repeating here 
the general estimate of the powers of M. 
Merle D’Aubigné which we expressed 
when reviewing his preceding volume (see 





Acapemy, June 5, 1875). The excellences 
and defects of that volume appear, as might 
be expected, in the present, and we cannot 
add to our charges against the author the 
accusation of inconsistency, or of having 
violated Horace’s rule— 
“ Servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto processerit.” 

The only difference we observe in the pre- 
sent publication is that there is somewhat 
less of original research, and perhaps a little 
more display of bias towards Calvin and the 
Reformers, with whose cause he seems en- 
tirely to identify his own opinions. M. 
Duchemin in his preface admits and at- 
tempts to justify the prejudices of the author 
in favour of his hero, and it must be ad- 
mitted that he would have produced a far 
less interesting work if he had been wholly 
devoid of such prejudices. It was M. 
D’Aubigné’s boast that he had lived with 
the men of the sixteenth century ; that he 
was better acquainted with them than any- 
one else ; that, in fact, he was a man of their 
time ; but neither he nor his French editor, 
nor again his English translator, could ap- 
preciate the force of Prof. Ranke’s caustic 
reply, “That explains everything. I could 
not believe when reading your books that 
you were a man of the nineteenth century.” 
The fact is, an unprejudiced writer is sure 
to make a dull history, and, whatever be the 
faults of M. D’Aubigné, dulness is not one 
of them. 

And now we proceed to give some account 
of this, which it seems is to be the penulti- 
mate volume of the series; and we regret 
that we are at present unable to fulfil 
the promise of our last article, by giving 
some account of the career of the great 
Genevese Reformer after his recall from 
his temporary exile from his adopted 
city. The portion of the volume which 
refers to Calvin and Geneva occupies 
scarcely 150 pages, and runs over a period 
of time little exceeding eighteen months. 
We must reserve what we have to say of 
Calvin and his author’s estimate of him for 
another time, and shall probably recur to 
the subject after the publication of the 
eighth and last volume of the History of the 
Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin. 
Meanwhile it seems just worth while to draw 
the reader's attention to chapter xxiii., which 
gives some account of some of the sermons 
which Calvin preached after his restoration 
to his office at Geneva. It is interesting as 
showing how Calvinism has been modified 
by the followers of Calvin in the nineteenth 
century, and also as proving how impossible 
it is in practical discourses to carry out, or 
even so much as to imply without reserva- 
tion, the peculiar tenets which are usually 
associated with his name. In fact, M. 
D’Aubigné labours to show that Calvin was 
not, after all, so very Calvinistic as some of 
his followers, and in practical exhortations 
could make use of expressions which sound 
very contradictory to the utterances of his 
Institutes of Theology. That Calvin’s ser- 
mons, which are between two and three 
thousand in number, are comparatively poor 
and unequal in vigour to his other works is 
admitted by his most ardent admirers—and 
the extracts given from some of them by our 
author certainly fall in with this view—and 
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the vindication of his practicalness in preach- 
ing cannot be sustained without interfering 
with his reputation for consistency. The 
phrases, “The Gospel is offered to all;” 
“Tt is God’s will that we should all be 
saved;” “Christ came not to reconcile a 
small number of people to God, but to 
extend his grace to the whole world,” con- 
tain doctrine which to common sense is 
true and intelligible, and at the same time 
is theologically correct ; but neither is there 
any attempt made by M. D’Aubigné, nor is 
it in the nature of things possible, to reconcile 
such expressions with the doctrines of ab- 
solute election and reprobation which are 
usually associated with the name of Calvin. 
As regards the distinctive tenets of Cal- 
vinism, M. D’Aubigné observes that Calvin 
cautioned his hearers against perplexing and 
perilous inquisitiveness into the doctrine of 
predestination, while as regards Calvin’s 
own opinions he is content to say that he is 
not sure that Calvin did not allow himself 
to be drawn a step too far into the 
labyrinth. 

The principal part of this volume, how- 
ever, is concerned with the Reformation 
among the Scandinavian nations, Hungary 
and the Netherlands. And here we have no 
attempt at research. The history consists 
merely of an abridged and very concise 
account of the changes of religion in the 
sixteenth century in those countries, taken 
from printed sources, without any attempt 
to enter into minute details. Nevertheless, 
this part of the work will not be without its 
interest for English readers, for, in point of 
fact, we know of no English book which 


traverses the ground occupied by this 


volume. The references are almost wholly 
to works printed either in Latin or in 
German, so that, though there is nothing 
absolutely new, the greater part of the his- 
tory appears new because it is in an English 
dress. What is most striking in the progress 
of the Reformation is the mode in which 
Protestantism propagated itself everywhere 
through a principle which appeared to take 
hold of the minds of men as soon as ever 
the Scriptures were translated and dis- 
seminated in the vernacular tongue. There 
is no point which more forcibly illustrates 
the miserable state of the Church as regards 
the faith and conduct of its clergy than the 
ease with which the yoke was thrown off, 
and everything was disbelieved which readers 
of Scripture could not prove for themselves 
from the Bible. It was with the aid of this 
principle that Zwinglianism developed so 
fast in the cantons of Switzerland, and 
Luther’s doctrine spread from Germany to 
the Northern nations. The abolition of the 
compulsory celibacy of the clergy is the best 
illustration of the position we are maintain- 
ing. It was the absence of anything defi- 
nite on this subject in the pages of the New 
Testament which afforded the pretext for 
objection to the restriction ; but it is impos- 
sible that the change of practice in this 
respect should have commended itself so 
generally if there had not been very widely- 
spread and extensively-appreciuted evils 
that had sprung from the lax lives of the 
clergy. Neither, again, could the absence 
of any definite distinctions between bishops 
and priests in Scripture have led-to so 





fierce an opposition to the Episcopate if it 
had not been backed by the political 
and worldly lives prevalent among the hier- 
archy of the Church. 

The account of the spread of Protest- 
antism among the Danes, Swedes, and 
Norwegians given in this volume will tend 
to undeceive such writers of the English 
Church as have attempted to represent 
the Reformers, whether foreign or English, 
as being willing or anxious to preserve 
the Episcopate if they could. That the 
Episcopal form of government was retained 
in England must be regarded as a fortunate 
accident or a Providential interference, just 
as people may be respectively inclined to 
regard the occurrences of that eventful 
period of Church history. That it ceased to 
exist in other Reformed Churches in Europe 
must be attributed to the desire to get rid of 
it, and not to circumstances which necessi- 
tated it. No regard for it as a divine insti- 
tution can be found, as far as we know, in 
any of the writings of the Reformers, English 
or Continental, with the exception of the 
single passage in the preface to the Ordinal 
published by Edward VI. in 1549, and which 
was continued in1552. If there is any such 
we should be extremely glad to see it pro- 
duced. Unquestionably, Melanchthon, the 
most moderate of all the Reformers, in a 
work which appeared in an English trans- 
lation as early as 1543, taught that ministers 
were chosen by the people, and that the 
difference between a bishop and another 
pastor was made by man’s authority only.* 

These two points—the getting rid of the 
enforced celibacy of the clergy, and the 
dispensing altogether with the order of 
bishops—seem specially prominent in the 
Reformation in Denmark. The suppression 
of the celibacy of the clergy even preceded 
Luther’s first declaration on the subject by 
four years. And just about the time when 
the Lutheran formula was presented at Augs- 
burg, Tausen and the Danish Reformers pre- 
sented to King Frederick I. their Confession 
of Faith. What is most remarkable about 
this Confession is that at so early a period it 
was so far in advance of the Lutheran for- 
mulary. 

The Confessio Hafniensis, following some- 
what in the track of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, begins with the sufficiency of Holy 
Scripture, proceeds to lay down the doctrine 
of the Trinity and Incarnation, and adopts 
a vague phraseology about the Church, im- 
plying a congregation of righteous and well- 
beloved sons of God. It then asserts the 
lawfulness of marriage for all estates of 
men, and protests against any earthly head 
of the Church as an interference with the 
sole sovereignty of Jesus Christ. 

In the articles on the Mass and the Priest- 
hood it is remarkably in advance of the 
Protestantism of the day. That on the 
Mass is pure Zwinglianism, and that on the 
Priesthood pure Congregationalism, if we 
may use a term which involves somewhat 
of an anachronism. On the former head 
it says :— 

“We believe that the true Christian Mass is 
nothing else than the commemoration of the 





*See 4 New Work concerning Both Parts of 
the Sacrament. . . . by Philip Melanchton ,... 
Signat e,)). 





passion and death of Jesus Christ, the celebration 
of the love of God the Father, in which the body 
of Christ is eaten and his blood drunk as a sure 
pledge that for Christ’s sake we have obtained 
the remission of sins” (p. 214). 

On the subject of the Christian ministry 
it is equally explicit :— 

“We believe that we all, as Christians, are priests 
in Christ Jesus, our only and eternal High Priest; 
and that as such we are to offer ourselves to God 
as living and acceptable sacrifices to preach and 
to pray. But among these priests some must be 
chosen, with the consent of the Church, who 
may preach to the Church, may administer the 
sacraments, and serve it. These are the true 
bishops or presbyters, words which are com- 
pletely synonymous ” (p. 215). 

We need scarcely say that our author 
entirely subscribes to all this. To use his 
own words :— 

“‘ Such was the faith of the evangelical Christians 
of Scandinavia. This Confession is a mirror 
which reflects their likeness feature for feature, 
We are better acquainted with them after reading 
it, and we see in them true disciples of the Gospel ” 
(p. 216). 

In the concluding part of the volume we 
have a brief sketch of the rise and progress 
of the Reformation—first, in Hungary; 
secondly, in Bohemia; and, lastly, in the 
Netherlands. There is very little original 
research in this part of the volume. We 
gather, however, from two slight allusions 
to the mad Queen of Castile, the mother of 
the Emperor, that M. D’Aubigné has heard 
of the discoveries of the late M. Bergenroth 
among the Simancas papers. Perhaps the 
editor of this posthumous volume was not 
bound to save our author from the ridiculous 
mistake of following in M. Bergenroth’s 
wake and endorsing his view that the sup- 
posed Protestantism of Queen Juana had 
anything to do with her long confinement. 
It is due, however, to M. D’Aubigné to state 
that he does not repeat the story which M. 
Bergenroth extracted from the Emperor’s 
desire to give his mother more liberty, and 
which, by a mistranslation of two Spanish 
words, he construed into an order to inflict 
corporal punishment uponher. As regards 
Hungary, the principal point made by the 
author consists in the protection afforded by 
the Turks to the Protestant party as against 
persecution on the part of Rome, and he 
scarcely enables his reader to judge how far 
the Lutheran principle was over-ridden by 
the Zwinglian or Calvinistic idea. The 
short account which begins with the sixth 
chapter of this thirteenth book might have 
been expected to be more interesting, because 
it brings before our notice the name of one 
who played a most important part in the 
history of the English changes of religion 
under Edward V1.—the Polish nobleman, 
John A’Lasco. But the author, in attempt- 
ing the History of the Reformation in 
Poland, has given us nothing but a meagre 
life of him, from 1524 to 1546, and we 
are left to wonder how the remainder of the 
life of A’Lasco, the rest of the history of the 
Reformation in Bohemia, Poland, and the 
Netherlands, are to be crammed into the 
same volume, which has yet to give us the 
important details of the nearly twenty re- 
maining years of the life of Calvin. 

The last few pages of the volume are 
occupied with what the author is pleased to 
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call the History of the Reformation in the 
Netherlands; but in reality they contain 
little beyond an account of some of the trials 
for heresy which were going on between 
1525 and 1544. The important point of the 
spread of the Anabaptists at this time is 
scarcely alluded to. We should have ex- 
pected some expression of opinion upon a 
subject which has afforded so much matter 
of triumph to Catholic writers, who look 
upon. it as the natural consequence of 
Lutheranism, and concerning which the 
Protestant party have found such difficulty 
in distinguishing the line which separates 
liberty from licence in the private interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. Nicwo.tas Pocock. 








The Indian Song of Songs. By Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., formerly Principal of the 
Poona College, and Fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Bombay. (London: Triibner 
& Co., 1875.) 


Year by year have the songs of Jayadeva 
been chanted in the moonlight under the 
palm trees of India, as the anniversary of the 
poet has come round. Many generations have 
passed away, but his glowing verses have 
lost none of their charm; the crowds have 
been always changing, but they have always 
been full of wonder and delight. When the 
literature of India attracted the attention of 
scholars from the West, the Gitagovinda was 
among Indian poems one of the first to be 
studied and admired*: but all the transla- 
tions, the best of which are those of Jones 
and Riickert, adhere too closely to the letter 
of the original to be able to catch its spirit, 
and it has been reserved to Mr. Arnold to 
give us such a version as can convey to the 
European reader an adequate idea of the 
beauty of Jayadeva’s verse. 

The opening of the poem, which is divided 
into twelve cantos, represents Krishna, the 
Indian Apollo, forgetful of Radha his 
heavenly bride, and fascinated with the love 
of the shepherdesses of Vraja: and then, 
while 

“ Beautiful Radha, jasmine-bosomed Radha” 
waits for her too forgetful lover, one of her 
maidens sings a song of which the first verse 
rans :— 

“I know where Krishna tarries in theso early days 
of spring, 

When every wind from warm Malay brings fra- 

grance on its wing, 

Brings fragrance stolen far away from thickets of 

the clove, 

In jungles where the bees hum, and the koil flutes 

her love— 

He dances with the dancers of a merry morrice 


one, 
All in the budding spring-time, when ’tis hard to 
live alone.” 


But in the midst of his merriment 
something touches a chord in his heart 





* Nearly three-quarters of a century ago, Sir Wil- 
liam Jones translated Jayadeva’s masterpiece for the 
Asiatic Researches; and in Germany Dr. Fr. Maier 
and F. H. von Dalberg each published a translation 
im prose in 1802, A. W. Riemschneider another in 
1818, and F. Riickert one in verse in 1837 for the 
first volume of Ewald and Lassen’s Zeitschrift fiir 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes. The best edition of the 
text is that published in 1834 by Professor Lassen of 
Bonn, with an exact Latin translation. The version 
into English by Colonel Ouvry under the name of 
Satyam jayati is not made from the original. 





and awakens the thought of his beloved, as 
when a traveller who had wandered far 
from his native land suddenly hears 


“The bird of home, the koil, 
With nest notes rich and clear ; 
And there should come one moment 
A blessed fleeting dream 
Of the bees among the mangoes 
Beside his native stream ! 
So flashed a sudden yearning, 
The sense of a dearer thing, 
The love—the lack—of Radha, 
Upon his soul in spring.” 
Then her maiden sings to Radha another 
song describing Krishna passing the idle 
hours away with the Vraja shepherdesses— 
“wholly passion-laden; eye, ear, sense, 
soul o’ercome. Krishna is theirs in the 
forest ; and his heart forgets its home ! ”’ 

In the ‘next canto Radha pours out her 
sorrow and her love; and at last sends her 
maiden to her lover to tell him that though 
angry she is still forgiving. 

Meanwhile the faint memory which arose 
in Krishna’s mind has made bitter the cup 
of forbidden joy which he was drinking. 

‘* My feet with the dancers are weary, 

The music has dropt from the song, 
There is no more delight in the lute-strings, 
Sweet shadows! say! what has gone wrong? 
The wings of the wind have left fanning 
The palms of the glade ; 
They are dead ; and the blossoms seem dying, 
In the place where we played. 
We will play no more, beautiful shadows, 
A fancy came solemn and sad, 
More sweet, with unspeakable longings, 
Than the best of the pleasures we had. 
Oh! whisper of wonderful pity ! 

Oh! fair face that shone! 

Though thou be a vision, Divinest ; 

This vision is done.” 


And then—“as one who welcomes to her 
throne a new-made queen, and brings her 
enemies before it, bound—so Krishna in his 
heart throned Radha,” and roaming through 
the forest disconsolately, seeks her again. 
He meets not her but the maiden she had 
sent, who tells him how she longs for his 
return, and how though far from him, “ her 
soul comes here beside him and sitteth down 
with his.” 

In the fifth canto the maiden returning 
tells her mistress that Krishna longs as 
anxiously as she for reconciliation, and urges 
her to go and meet and welcome him :— 

“ Mistress sweet, and bright, and holy, 

Meet him in that place, 

Change his cheerless melancholy 
Into joy and grace. 

If thou hast forgiven, vex not, 
If thou lovest, go, 

Watching ever by the river 
Krishna listens low! 

Listens low, and on his reed there 
Softly sounds thy name, 

Making even mute things plead there 
For his hope :—'tis shame, 

That while winds are welcome to him 
If from thee they blow, 

Mournful ever by the river 
Krishna waits thee so!” 


But Radha is too weak with waiting and 
with sorrow to go to meet him, so the maiden 
returns to him and sings :— 

“Krishna! ’tis thou must come (she sang), 
Ever she waits thee in heavenly bower. 


The lotus seeks not the wandering bee, 
The bee must find the flower. 





Her steps would fail if she tried to come, 
Would falter and fail, with yearning weak, 
At the first of the road they would falter and pause, 
And the way is strange to seek. 
Ten times lost in a languorous swoon, 
‘Now he cometh—he cometh,’ she cries ; 
And a love-look lights in the gloom, 
And the darkness is sweet with her sighs.” 


While Radha waits for the return of her 
messenger her “quick thoughts take shape 
in a fine jealousy ” :— 
“QO moon! (she sang) thou art so pure and pale, 
Is Krishna wan like thee with lonely waiting, 
O lamp of love! art thou the lovers’ friend, — 
And wilt not bring him, my long pain abating ? 
In vain, in vain! 
Earth will of earth! I mourn more than I blame, 
If he had known, he would not sit and paint 
The tilka on her smooth black brow, nor claim 
Quick kisses from her yielded lips—false, faint, — 
False, fragrant, fatal! Krishna’s quest is o’er 
By Jumna’s shore. 
Vain—it was vain! 
The temptress was too near, the heaven too fur ; 
I can but weep the while he sits and ties 
Garlands of fire flowers for her braided hair, 
And in its silken shadow veils his eyes 
And buries his fond face. Yet I forgave 
By Jumna’s wave ! 
But when the weary night had worn away 
In these vain fears, and the clear morning came, 
Lo, Krishna! lo! the longed-for of her soul 
Came too! In the glad light he came, and bent 
His knees and clasped his hands; on his dumb lips 
Fear, wonder, joy, passion, and reverence 
Strove for the trembling words: and Radha knew 
Joy won for him and her; yet none the less 
A little time she chided him.” 
But the maiden again intercedes for him; 
and then, seeing her half relenting, Krishna 
himself bursts out in the tenth canto into 
a song of repentance and love :— 
“O angel of my hope! O my heart’s home! 
My fear is lost in love, my love in fear: 
This bids me trust my burning wish, and come, 
That checks me with its memories, drawing near. 
Lift up thy look, and let the thing it saith 
End fear with grace, or darken love to death ; 
Or only speak once more, for tho’ thou slay me 
Thy heavenly mouth must move, and I shall 
hear 
Duleet delights of perfect music sway me 
Again—again that voice so blest and dear. 
Sweet judge! the prisoner prayeth for his doom, 
That he may hear his fate divinely come. 


So if thou’rt angry, still this shall avail, 

Look straight at me, and let thy bright glance 
wound me, 

Fetter me! gyve me! lock me in the jail 

Of thy delicious arms: make fast around me 

The silk soft manacles of wrists and hands— 

Then kill me! I shall never break those bands.” 


Radha yields, and the next canto gives 
us the reconciliation song, after which her 
maidens conduct Radha to the bridal-bower, 
singing as they go: and in the last canto, 
which Mr. Arnold has not translated, follow 
the songs of Radha and Krishna to one 
another, rejoicing in the rapture of their re- 
covered love; the feeling that they had lost 
it for a time only adding fuel to the fire of 
their passion. 

The charm of these beautiful love-songs 
lies not only in the wealth of imagery by 
which all nature is made to pay homage 
to and bear witness of the power of love ; 
and not only in the beauty and variety of 
the many melodious metres which make the 
Gitagovinda a masterpiece of versification ; 
it lies very much also in the fact that the 
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love described is a very warm and very 
human love, the history of which could 
not fail to excite in men’s minds the sweetest 
memories or the sweetest hopes. It is some- 
what strange, therefore, to be told that 
these songs are not meant to kindle earthly 
love at all, but to convey a high religious 
lesson of contemplation and of self-control. 
It is clear, however, from the few stanzas 
scattered through the poem in which the 
author speaks in his own person, that he 
means his verses to be taken in this sense ; 
and we may remember that Christian theo- 
logians have found a holy mystery in Solo- 
mon’s love songs, which are not to be com- 
pared for poetical beauty to those of 
Jayadeva; and that the discussion is not 
yet ended as to the inner meaning which 
underlies the plain sense of Dante. Mystics 
of different times and countries have found 
in the nuptial contract a fit emblem of reli- 
gious love, and have not hesitated to work 
out the figure into detail, and in language 
certainly drawn from earthly love not of the 
platonic kind; and so far have the Sifis 
of Persia carried this method of religious 
diction that to understand the hidden sense 
of their effusions dictionaries have been 
composed (like those of the language of 
flowers), explaining sleep by meditation on 
the divine perfection ; perfume by hope of 
divine mercy; kisses by the raptures of 
piety ; tresses by the expansion of the divine 
glory; down on the cheek by the world of 
spirits who encircle his throne ; a black mole 
by the centre point of the universe, and so 
on to a wearisome extent. 

Similarly the instructed reader is to 


understand by Krishna the human soul, by 
the shepherdesses the allurements of sense, 
and by Radha the knowledge of, or medi- 


tation on divine things. 
sings :— 

“ Mark this song of Jayadey: 

Deep as pearl in ocean wave, 

Lurketh in its lines a wonder, 

Which the wise alone will ponder ; 

Tho’ it seemeth of the earth, 

Heavenly is the music's birth. .. . 

Ah! human creatures ! 

Even your phantasies are teachers! 

Mighty love makes sweet in seeming 

Even Krishna’s woodland dreaming ; 

Mighty love sways all alike 

From self to selflessness.” .. . 
The human soul in the spring-time of its 
life may drink deep draughts of earthly 
joys, but will find them all hollow and 
unreal; and even in the full tide of its rap- 
ture a lack of something higher—a yearn- 
ing—remains, which can only be satisfied 
by true allegiance to the Divine Wisdom, so 
lovely, and also so forgiving and so kind. 
The parallel may be traced much further, 
especially if one allows oneself a little in- 
consistency ; regarding Ridhai now in one 
light, now in another: but it should be 
noticed that Jayadeva makes Radhi’s beauty 
differ from that of the shepherdesses in de- 
gree, not in kind ; her fascinations are all of 
the body, not of the soul; and it is probable 
that the warm human love of the songs has 
contributed more to their popularity than 
the mystic meaning that lurks beneath it. 
Not that the double sense has been without 
its charm, or that the songs have lost in 
power through their delicate aroma of mys- 


The author himself 





tery for the ignorant, of philosophy for the 
student, and of religion for the devout. 

Of the poetical style of the translation the 
reader can judge by the passages quoted 
above : in our judgment it deserves to take 
rank with Griffith’s beautiful version of the 
Ramayana; and, though the translations of 
Sir William Jones and of Prof. Lassen will 
be more useful to the student, for the gene- 
ral reader it is the best yet published, and 
is not likely to be soon surpassed. 

T. W. Rays Davins. 








NEW NOVELS. 


’Verts, or the Three Oreeds. In Three Vo- 
lumes. By Dr. Maurice Davies. (Lon- 
don: Tinsley Brothers, 1876.) 

Eunice. By Mrs. Julius Pollock. In Two 
Volumes. (London: Tinsley Brothers, 
1876.) 

As Long as She Lived. By F. W. Robin- 
son, Author of “‘ Grandmother’s Money,” 
&c. In Three Volumes. (London: Hurst 
& Blackett, 1876.) 

Blotted Out. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pen- 
der Cudlip). In Three Volumes. (Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall, 1876.) 

What Old Father Thames Said. By Coutts 
Nélson. In Three Volumes. (London: 
Samuel Tinsley, 1876,) 


THE theological novel is the most depress- 
ing production of the age, and the depress- 
ing effect of ’Verts is in no degree mitigated 
by the murder, suicide, and search for lost 
property recorded in it. The conclusion of 
the whole matter to be drawn from it is 
that to those who have no_ particular 
opinions of their own Roman Catholicism is 
a pleasant change for a few months, and it 
is quite easy, if a man’s wife does not like 
him to be a Roman Catholic, for him to 
change again and get a living in the Church 
of England at once. Alec Lund, the hero of 
’Verts, is about the most wearisome person 
we have met in fiction for some time, and 
the reader could find it in his heart to wish 
that when this tiresome young man was so 
near being hanged in the second volume he 
had not been rescued by the discovery of 
the true culprit. Elsie, his vulgar and un- 
pleasant wife, was too sensible to have 
married such a foolish person in real life ; 
even the murderer, the Rev. Percy 
Llewellyn, would have been less of a bore 
in the domestic circle, for he seems to have 
had a gift for silence, while Alec Lund 
drones on about his opinions for many pages 
at a time until we feel that if his wife had 
not been gifted with supernatural patience 
there would probably have been two mur- 
ders to eke out this tedious book. ’Verts 
is a sort of theological slang expression 
used to avoid the necessity of saying con- 
vert or pervert, and it is considered funny 
to speak of “Archibald of Canterbury.” 
The book might have been pardoned if it 
had been only dull, but it is at the same 
time unpardonably vulgar, and its plot and 
style are offensive. If Dr. Davies is anxious 
to ventilate his opinions on Church matters, 
it is to be hoped that he will for the future 
choose some other mode of doing so than 
the three-volume novel. 

Eunice is a doleful story of a young tutor 





who falls in love with the sister of his 
pupil and goes out to a far country to make 
a fortune which will enable him to marry 
her. He is supposed to be drowned, and 
returns to find her married to his uncle. A 
man is called an ‘unhappy fish,” and 
“‘gnashes his splendid ivories;” we also 
read that “‘ dawn pelted the slumberers with 
the soft roses of heaven unheeded,” and 
people seem to talk more foolishly to each 
other than is the custom in real life; but 
possibly readers will be found who tolerate 
even the sentimentality of Harold and 
Eunice. 

Mr. F. W. Robinson has apparentl 
taken money as his special subject. He 
views it from every aspect. He digs 
it up, he buries it, he burns it, he 
wills it, he leaves it first to this person and 
then to that, and puts into his stories what 
everyone thinks about it, ad nauseam. In 
As Long as She Lived he has thirty thousand 
pounds to play with, and he first kills an 
old man with the sudden mention of it, and 
then seems to play a game of ball with the 
money, tossing it from one person to another 
till a good deal of it melts away in the pro- 
cess. The opening scene of the book among 
the old pensioners of St. Lazarus’ Charity 
is picturesque, but the story which follows 
is confused in style and is dependent for its 
interest on sensationalism. The hero, Brian 
Halfday, is not a pleasant man ; his drunken 
father comes to him in difficulties, and he 
looks at him “more sadly than sternly,” 
and says, ‘“‘ You sit before me, a riddle hard 
to guess at, and the past sheds no light 
upon you ’—and he displays the same prig- 
gishness to the end of the book. But there 
is little or no variety in the characters. It 
would be impossible at any time to guess 
who is speaking from what is said. Brian 
speaks like Marian Westbrook, and she 
speaks like his father and his sister Dorcas, 
while Angelo Salmon, who is meant to be 
the fool of the story, talks exactly like all 
the rest of the people in it. The sensational 
ending of the attempt to poison Brian is 
highly unnatural, and Michael had certainly 
no right to go free and unpunished when he 
had proved himself such a dangerous 
member of society. Angelo Salmon also 
gets off his attempt to murder Brian in a 
wholly unaccountable way. We conclude 
that such a sentence as “ Dorcas was more 
completely prostrated, mental and bodily, 
than her brother” is a misprint. 

Blotted Out is the story of an unselfish 
girl who is foolish enough to die of a broken 
heart for the sake of a thoroughly selfish 
man. Mrs. Pender Cudlip draws a dreary 
picture of life if she means us to believe 
that there are many such slight and silly 
girls as the sisters Claire and Tim, who can 
blindly worship such a despicable specimen 
of mankind as Theo Bligh, for the sake of 
“his greenish hazel eyes” and his capacity 
for getting money out of them. The writer 
apologises for a story which has been written 
in the midst of domestic trouble of no 
ordinary kind; and we can but feel sorry 
that she felt it necessary to publish it, but, 
as it is the third volume for which special 
apology is made, we may be allowed to 
notice in the first volume that one of the 
characters, Mr. Murray, on p. 90, is said 
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to be the most classical of English writers, 
a purist in style; and on p. 225 we find 
him telling the woman he is going 
“she makes him very 
happy, she is so jolly ignorant ;”” and again 
en p. 227 that “often the temptation to 
have a peg instead of writing a leader is too 
strong for him.” Is this “classical English,” 
or did Mr. Murray reserve that only for his 
writing? Tim’s story is pathetic, and her 
character has some fine touches in it, but 
she deserved a better fate. 

What Old Father Thames Said has one 
decided claim to originality, and this con- 
sists in its grammar. On p.1 we find that 
“every visitor to London is sure to hear tell 
of Chancery Lane ;”’ at one of the last pages 
we have, “nothing more was ever heard 
tell of them; ” and in the great gulf between 
this beginning and end there is an infinite 
variety of choice expressions of the same 
kind. People are said to have “ teaed ;” 
to be “colded,” instead of having a cold. 
When a baronet dies, we read, ‘‘ Not another 
word escaped his lips. And no wonder. He 
was dead. . . . the second Baronetcy had 
ceased to be.” “Riches taketh to them- 
selves wings and fleeth away.” Even the 
refrain which Father Thames sings contains 
questionable grammar. If after the quota- 
tions already given, curiosity is still felt about 
the plot, it may be as well to mention that 
there are two stolen heirs, and two good 
properties, in addition to the usual crowd of 
wicked attornies, rich villains, thieves and 
detectives, who all live on the happiest 
terms with each other until their interests 
happen to clash. F, M. Owen. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


England, Palestine, Egypt, and India, connected 
by a Railway System. Popularly Explained with 
Map. By 8. McBean. (W. H. Allen and Co.) 
This small volume discusses no new project. It 
advocates a line of railway from Laohe to 
Bombay, which, exclusive of the Bosphorus and 
English Channel, would be 6,129 miles in length ; 
and to traverse which from end to end would take 
the ordinary traveller eight days and thirteen 
hours, or the express traveller six days and ten 
hours, instead of the twenty-four days now requi- 
site to accomplish the misnamed “ Overland” 
Route via Brindisi and Suez. We have no wish 
to ridicule or to throw cold water on so stupendous, 


or, to use a recently popularised ee so 
truly “ grandiose” a proposal. Far from it; we 
have full faith in the feasibility and eventual 


realisation of a Turko-Persian railway line to 
India. But the speculating public will assuredly 
want details of a different kind from those here 
given, before drawing a conclusion upon merits. 
The author falls into the errors of his energetic 
predecessors, who have been writing up the 
Euphrates Valley line for the last twenty years. 
He deals too much in generalities ; talks more of 
politics and philanthropy than of the practical 
part of his scheme; and contemplates results 
when he should be guiding his reader, step by 
step, along his chosen track. Granted that he has 
found the proper way to Baghdad, we doubt 
whether in keeping the sea~coast from below Basrah 
to Karachi he indicates the fittest continuation of 
the route. His reasons in this respect may be 
gathered from the following extract :— 

“From Bussorah to the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf a great many rivers have to be crossed in Persian 
territory, and a large outlay on this head is required 
ever a distance of 800 miles. From the Persian 

ry to Kurrachee, through the Beloochistan 





coast, there are comparatively easy works, with few 
rivers of any importance. The works being along 
the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean from Bussorah to 
Kurrachee, a distance of 1,753 miles, or more than 
one half of the entire length, renders the construction 
of the line a very simple matter so far as transport is 
concerned, because the plant and materials required 
can be landed at every port along the coast in proper 
quantity where required; and the works might be 
carried on over the whole length at the same time, if 
necessary.” 


This argument is valid so far as it goes. But it 
is perhaps the only valid one in favour of these 
inhospitable shores. On the other hand, what 
would be the views of the Shah and his Ministers 
on the subject? To insure the sympathy and 
support of the Persian Government, we must 
naturally do something to develop the internal 
traffic of the country as well as secure our own 
desired communications. Oould we not, for 
instance, instead of going south of Baghdad, seek 
the most practicable of the Kurdistan defiles, and 

ass eastward, if not by Shuster or Shiraz, then 

y Hamadan and Ispahan (perhaps, too, Yezd 
and Karmén), reaching the sea first at Bandar 
Abbas or Jask? Nor is the climate on the sea- 
level by any means agreeable or refreshing at all 
times. What the writer is pleased to call the 
“healthy influence of the cool sea-breeze” on the 
coast of Persia and Baluchistan may be described 
with equal exactitude as “the scorching blast of 
the local simoom.” During the long hot weather 
of the Persian Gulf, healthy climatic influences 
should rather be sought on the higher lands 
of the interior. But the brochure is wanting in 
essential information. Tables of distances are 
interesting and useful; but many other statistics 
than map measurements, and the cost or revenues 
of Indian railways, are imperatively required for 
the solution of a question such as this. We 
believe that Government would do a wise thing 
in encouraging by every legitimate means, whether 
in the form of moral support or of tangible 
guarantee, the construction of a through line of 
railway from Constantinople to Baghdad. And, 
during the construction of that line by a private 
company, the Indian authorities might, with ad- 
vantage, carry a line westward along the Makran 
coast, from Karachi to Jask, or for 700 miles with 
the telegraph poles—to shorten the distance of the 
sea-voyage, and in anticipation of a future meeting 
of the rails. 


A Chronological and Historical Chart of India ; 
showing, at One View, all the principal Nations, 
Governments, and Empires which have existed in 
that Country from the Earliest Times to the Sup- 
pression of the Great Mutiny, A.D. 1858, with the 
Date of each Historical Event according to the 
various Eras used in India. By Arthur Allen 
Durtnall, of the High Court of Justice in England. 

W. H. Allen and Co.) This chart has its un- 

oubted uses, and may be recommended for the 
lecture-room or library; but we cannot endorse 
the statement that by it “any person may 
readily obtain a clear view of the broad lines of 
Indian History, and of the revolutions which have 
resulted in the dominion of her Majesty as 
Empress of India.” Let a pupil take, for instance, 
the line for a.p. 1838. He begins in the pale- 
blue column with the words “ Besieged by Persia 
(Sir E. Pottinger),” and naturally asks to whom 
or what allusion is made. Looking up the 
column he finds, after some trouble, that “ Herat ” 
is intended ; but he also discovers that Kamran is, 
three times, mis-spelt “ Kamram” and that “ Khin” 
is converted into the less Oriental name of 
“Kahn.” He is, moreover, left in uncertainty 
why Eldred Pottinger is confined in brackets and 
called “ Sir E.” Following the line through some 
forty-four columns and many colours, from left to 
right, he learns at length the lesson that the siege 
of Herat occurred the year after the annexation of 
Coorg and burning of the London Houses of 
Parliament, one year before the burning of our 
Royal Exchange, and two years before the intro- 





duction of our Penny Postage. Now as Herat 
was really first invested by Muhammad Shah in 
November, 1837, and the siege was raised in 
September, 1838, it would perhaps have been 
better to record the latter fact for the year 
noted. But in almost eyery respect the table is 
rather suited to practised heads than to the com- 
prehension of beginners. Reference to its data 
should be made cautiously and with a certain 
amount of previous knowledge. 


Our Indian Empire: the History of the Won- 
derful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. 
By the Rey. Samuel Norwood, B.A., Head 
Miter of the Royal Grammar School, Whalley. 
(Samuel Tinsley.) The declared aim of the author 
in publishing this volume is to impart to his 
fellow countrymen more knowledge than they 
usually possess on the subject of England’s do- 
minions in India, and the history of their acquisi- 
tion. The late journey of the Prince of Wales 
had, moreover, its effect in inducing him to write 
a series of articles in the columns of a provincial 
newspaper, some of which are reproduced in the 
book under notice. Ten chapters of small 
8vo and large print, forming an aggregate of 
346 pages, do not afford much room for prolixity ; 
and the fact that more than half the subject- 
matter, exclusive of the Introductory Chapter on 
early history, is devoted to Clive and Hastings 
shows that the author has allowed himself little 
space indeed to generalise. Surely nothing can 
be briefer in its way than the one page of original 
description of events commencing from the 
Birmese War in 1826 up to Lord Ellenborough’s 
recall in 1844: but Mr. Norwood labours under 
serious misapprehension, and may convey very 
mistaken notions to his pupils, if he considers the 
battle of Midni to represent a “signal revenge 
taken upon the Afghans” (p. 246). Mifni was 
fought by Sir Charles Napier with the Amirs of 
Sind, who were Talpir Baluchis; and, though 
these may have been suspected of hostility to the 
British during the Afghan War, such conduct 
was independent of any retribution exacted from 
the Afghan chiefs of Kabul for our disasters in 
Afghanistan. Though we cannot give it a very 
hearty welcome as a contribution to the stores of 
the reading public, the volume may doubtless be 
found useful and instructive to many. Its style 
is better than might be feared from the specimen 
on the second page, where there is a somewhat 
complex, single-sentenced paragraph of nearly 
eighteen lines, calculated to discourage the vota- 
ries of the terse, vigorous and essentially clear 
school of composition. vs gtaaell 


Visits to the Indian Empire debated by India in 
Council; also why the Council approved of the 
Title of “ Empress.” A Narrative in Rhyme 
by Viator. (John B. Day.) 


“ Joy in the city of great Juganath! 
Joy in the seven-headed idol’s shrine!” 


sang Robert Southey more than half a century 
ago; and those who at the present hour care to 
know the India of British poesy would do 
well to revert to that Laureate’s grand exposition 
of the dramatis personae of Hindi mythology. 
But we doubt whether a new bard, blest even with 
the genius of the poet-biographer, could make the 
subject popular to the reading public of 1876; 
and if, in place of the bold varying strains of the 
“ Curse of Kehaima,” he were to use the didactic 
unchanging measures of the “ Rape of the Lock” 
or “Dunciad,” bis heroes would assuredly 
have but a short life, and scarcely a happy 
one. It will be seen, therefore, that the poem 
under review, commencing 


«Excitement on Mount Meru! thither stray, 
Muse! for the Gods hold council there to-day,” 


does not, to our thinking, illustrate a successful 
conception. As regards execution, we take a 
uotation from the postscript headed, “India in 
ouncil on the Royal Titles Bill,” which will, 
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perhaps, give a fair specimen of the style and 
matter of the whole brochure :— 


“* Queen to be Empress at a nation’s will, 
Empress of Ind, tho’ Queen of England still !’ 
Now mused the councillors, in wisdom’s school, 
Brought up in all the elements of rule— 

‘Why not?’ thought they: ‘for surely now’s the 
time 

Title of Empress, in their northern clime, 

To give to rulers of the Indian land, 

After the welcome from heart, lip, and hand, 

To Albert Edward, whose grand visit here 

Will ease the Hindu mind for many a year?” 


The italics commence at a point where Loyalty 
runs clean away from Letters. 


In India. Sketches of Indian Life and Travel 
from Letters and Journals. By Mrs. Murray 
Mitchell, (T. Nelson and Co.) A small but 
welcome contribution to the descriptive literature 
of modern India, introduced by the writer's 
husband, the* Rey. J. Murray Mitchell, LL.D., in 
a short preface rendering account of editorship. 
This gentleman is known and respected in the East 
not only as an energetic and eminent missionary, 
but as a scholar of superior attainments. He 
was an early member of the Senate and Faculty 
of Arts of the Bombay University, and one of 
the instructors of the Free General Assembly's 
Institution affiliated thereto, under the superin- 
tendence of the learned convener, Dr. John Wilson, 
whose death has been so recently lamented. As 
might be expected, he appears frequently among 
the prominent characters of Mrs. Mitchell’s book ; 
and, however mysterious to the general reader 
may be the several dramatis personae under the 
guise of capital initials, we can seldom be mis- 
taken in the identity of Dr. M. The prevailing 
tone of these Indian sketches is that of the zealous 
missionary—cheerful and contented in surrounding 
realities; earnest and hopeful in things unseen 
and spiritual. But thera is life and talent exhi- 


bited in the pourtrayal of everyday objects, 


animate and inanimate; and the writer has both 
pleasant and instructive secular matter to jot 
down at Calcutta, Benares, Dehli, and other 
places. Not the least interesting chapter in the 
volume is that headed the “ Diirga Piija,” in which 
occurs the following passage :— 


“ There is considerably over a million of the youth 
of this country now receiving a liberal English edu- 
eation, but an entirely secular one, except in so far as 
the missionaries can counteract this state of things. 
All this education, if not intermixed with the leaven 
of religion, will assuredly work harm; and non- 
religion, infidelity, and immorality will come in like 
a flood. Already some of the most respectable and 
far-seeing of the Hindus are themselves afraid of 
this ; and if things do not mend, the last state of 
this great country may be worse than the first. The 
cure, however, seems plain enough: all education 
should be mingled with moral and religious truth, so 
that spiritual training may keep pace with intel- 
lectual. A good, pure, healthy literature is also much 
wanted, full of sound principles, and conveying the 
same moral and religious lessons as the school-books, 
and at the same time as entertaining and attractive 
as possible.” 


A quotation follows from the Indian Mirror, said 
to be “the organ of the progressive section of the 
Brahmo-Somaj.” It gives strong testimony to the 
higher morality of English missionary education, 
when contrasted with the teaching of Government 
schools. All we can reply to this is that, if such 
be the case, it is so by no law of necessity. 
Christian morality may and should be inculcated 
in "Government schools, though the Bible and 
religion be no part of the daily teaching. 
The simplest solution of the difficulty seems to 
foreshadow itself in the consideration of what 
would be the result were Englishmen in India to 
supply by example in their own lives the missing 
element of spiritual education. Such illustration 
could involve no forbidden procedure ; for all action 
would be regulated by charity, and charity 
neither admits of gratuitous offence nor_rejects 





kindly tact in dealings between man and man. 
Mrs. Mitchell’s record of Behari Lal Singh’s esti- 
mate of the late Sir Donald Macleod (p. 274) is a 
great help to our argument. The highly intel- 
ligent author of Govinda Sdmanta is reputed to 
have thus expressed himself :—“ It was the pious 
example of this gentleman—his integrity, his 
honesty, his disinterestedness, and his active 
benevolence—that made me think Christianity 
was something living... . . This was the turning- 
point in my religious history, which led to my 
conversion.” 


Famines in India : their Causes and Possible Pre- 
vention. Being the Cambridge University Le 
Bas Prize Essay, 1875. By A. Lukyn Williams, 
B.A. (Henry 8. King and Co.) This volume is 
worthy of serious attention. Written in a scho- 
larly as well as ——— spirit, it deals with the 
great question of Indian famines by demonstration 
of causes, facts, and remedies, It abounds with 
notes and extracts from the best authorities of the 
day, supporting or suggesting the writer's textual 
arguments, without in any way invalidating his 
position as an original thinker. We gather from 
its pages that famines in India are caused by 
droughts and floods, to both of which the country 
is liable, from want of rain as also from ex- 
cessive rain; that scarcity is not restricted to one 
article of consumption, for, while the rice dis- 
tricts were affected in 1874, the wheat failed in 
1837 and 1861; that mistakes connected with the 
land tenure—illustrated by exorbitant rates, as re- 
cently in Asia Minor, or by assessment for too 
lengthy periods, as in the case of some of our own 
revenue settlements—have helped to bring about 
the dreaded evil; that the native systems of agri- 
culture are not so faulty as represented by many 
European innovators, though more regard might 
be had to certain European expedients, such as 
the use of manure; and that the prevalence of 
caste, apathy, and fatalism may be held causes of 
famine, equally with the more natural action of 
disease Pn locusts. On the other hand, remedies 
are to be found in better means of communication, 
facilitating the distribution of the essentials of 
subsistence ; in increased security of property, and 
spread of that education which applies knowledge 
to the occupations and requirements of ordinary 
life; in intelligent rather than wholesale treat- 
ment of irrigation, whether in respect of wells, 
tanks, or canals ; and in providing, so far as prac- 
ticable, for the increased proportion of popula- 
tion to edible products, by the improvements of 
cultivation on soil already cultivated and the 
utilisation or reclamation of additional land. 
Nothing could well afford a stronger proof of 
the advantages of railway communications in 
India than the fact that in no certain case has 
famine ever extended over the whole Peninsula. We 
are told (p. 62) of the famine of 1770, in Bengal, 
that it “was indeed disastrous, but there was 
abundance of grain in the neighbouring districts 
both on the south-west and north-west.” Revert- 
ing to the records of the period, we find no evi- 
dence conflicting with that adduced by the author 
in this respect; but there is a terrible tale told of 
the avarice and cruelty of our predecessors in the 
East on the occasion of the crisis under reference. 
An account of the fatal visitation of 1770 appeared 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine shortly after the 
facts became known in England. If the state- 
ment then published be true, certain servants of 
the East India Company, foreseeing the calamity, 
had bought up as much rice as they could manage 
to procure ; and such proceeding was made subject 
of complaint on the part of the natives, especially 
in Bahar and Parneah. Rice, which had cost the 
former a rupee for the 120 or 140 seers, was sold 
at 15 seers to the rupee, a percentage of profit 
which enabled the vendors to realise rapid fortunes. 
The native merchants subsequently lost by fire 
much of the grain thus dearly purchased, which 
they had deposited in granaries near Oalcutta; 
and were further prohibited by Government from 
obtaining larger returns than by resale at 10 seers 





the rupee. By the force of circumstances, 
however, the prices rose to 3 seers of bad rice 
the rupee, in the bazdr, and purchases even 
at this rate were effected in secret. Mr. Williams 
does not enter into any detail of remedial 
measures for the modification or abrogation 
of existing arrangements of Land Tenure. But 
he gives an interesting, if brief, exposition of 
the three systems of settlement—+.e., annual, for 
a term of years, or in perpetuity—respectively in 
force for Madras, the North- est and Western 
India, and part of Audh, Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa. The objection to undue length of tenure: 
sppeere to us substantially the same as that urged 
to high rates ; because the mischief is not so much 
in the settlement being obsolete and imapplicable 
as that it has become burdensome and oppressive. 
The deductions obtained by Mr. Williams, are 
so sensible, and his arguments have been so well 
sustained, that we see no reason to dissent from 
his conclusion that, 

“unless some great change occurs in the climate 
of India, we cannot expect to altogether prevent a 
natural scarcity of food sometimes taking place. 
We may make it less likely to happen. and of smaller- 
extent when it does take place, but do away with it 
altogether we cannot. And yet the effect of this 
scarcity may be altogether removed. The prevention 
of famines is possible.” 


India in 1875-76. The Visit of the Prince of 
Wales, a Chronicle of His Royal Highness’s Jour- 
neyings in India, Ceylon, Spain, and Portugal- 
By George Wheeler (of the Inner Temple), Special 
Correspondent of the “ Central News.” With — 
and Diaries. (Chapman & Hall.) As the recor 
of a “ sight-seeing ” expedition, for the most part 
in choice and pleasant company, and as descrip- 
tive of the passage through India of a pageant 
under circumstances which have rendered it his- 
torical, this volume may be favourably regarded, 
and has a certain claim to attention. As a criti- 
cal survey of British India in 1875 and 1876, its 
uses are indirect and problematical. Believing it 
intended to illustrate the former idea, we com- 
mend the book to the general reader with one or 
two remarks suggested by its pages:—l. Sir 
Mungulduss Nuthoobhoy, “decorated with the 
Star of India,” and “president of a society which 
seeks to impress on Government the rights and 
grievances of his race,” when interviewed by the 
writer, stated his whole desire to be the content- 
ment of her Majesty’s millions of Indian subjects, 
but “that could not be the case so long as we 
overworked the officials sent out to govern ; ” add- 
ing, “no sooner did a Civil servant get into a 
groove of activity and usefulness than he was re- 
moved” (p. 45). He might have said, with equal 
truth, that the last objection applied especially to 
English officers attached to the native army, and 
that steam and electricity have not done the mis- 
chief so much as wholesale legislation. 2. The 
beauty and freshness of the English ladies at 
Madras (p. 174) presents a more satisfactory 
picture than the mirthless melancholy of the 
natives (p. 176), and says a good deal for the 
careful mode of life of our countrywomen in a 
climate heretofore warranted to “wash out” and 
blanch the best and healthiest European com- 
plexions. This reform, at least, is a subject of 
sincere congratulation. 3, The late Bishop Mil- 
man was a nephew, not, as stated (p. 193), a 
“brother of the lamented Dean of St. Paul's.” 
And why “readers of mature age” should be said 
to “have some recollection of a pleasant book 
published while they were yet young” (p. 15), im 
reference to the popular Old Deccan Days, when 
the said book only appeared from Mr. a 
storehouse about eight years ago, we are not able 
quite to cungnabend. 








Tue Marquis of Huntly ‘has accepted the post 
of President of the Social Science Congress at 
Liverpool this year. The list of presidents of 
sections is now complete. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue Rey. L. Tyerman, author of The Life and 
Times of John Wesley, has now in the press a 
pec y of George Whitefield. Original letters, 
pamphlets, and documents, in many instances quite 
unknown to Whitefield’s previous biographers, have 
«come into Mr. Tyerman's possession. The work, 
which it is e will be as exhaustive a Life of 
Whitefield as it is possible to compile, will be 
=— towards the end of the year by Messrs. 
odder and Stoughton. 


Miss BerHam-Epwarps, who has been spend- 
ing the last twelve months abroad, is oceupied on 
a new work, A Year in Western France, which 
will embrace three months’ travel in Brittany, 
Anjou, Aunis, La Vendée and Poitou, with de- 
scriptions of French town and country life. 


TuHE forthcoming part of the Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology (vol. v. part 1) will 
contain the following papers, together with others 
of minor interest :—Prof. Sayce on “The Hamathite 
Inscriptions ;” the Rev. W. H. Houghton on “ The 
Assyrian Mammalia;” Dr. Ginsburg on “ The 
Babylonian Codex of Hosea and Joel, dated 916 
A.D.;” Dr. Birch on “The Mummy of Nebset 
(Stafford House) ;” Mr. Bosanquet on “The Book 
of Esther ; ” Mr. Fox Talbot on“ The Sixth Izdubar 
Tablet and the Myth of Bel and the Dragon ;” 
M. Pierides on “ Cypriote Palaeography ; ” the first 
oo of a sketch of a Sabean Grammar by Capt. 

. F. Prideaux; and Mr. Boscawen on “The 
Tower of Babel.” The papers will be illustrated 
by fourteen plates. 


Tue Rey. Canon McClatchie, M.A., Secretary 
of C. M. 8. Missions in China, has just published 
at Shanghai a translation of the Confucian Yih- 
King, or the Classic of Change, with notes and 
appendix. 

On the 3rd inst., Dr. Gustaf Henrik Mellin, a 
distinguished Swedish man of letters, died at his 

mage of Nordre Wram. He was born in 
inland in 1803, and won an early reputation by 
his excellent historical novels, among which 
Sivard Kruses Brdllop is considered the best. Of 
his poems, “ Hebe” is the most successful. He 
was also the author of a history of Scandinavia 
down to the year 1248, 


Tue eighth annual session of the American 
Philological Association was concluded on July 20 
by a series of _— and discussions on the much- 
needed reform of our English spelling. The Rev. 
J. C. Wightman began by proposing to utilise 
the old long S by employing it to denote the 
palatal sibilant, and Prof. Martin followed with 
a lament over the composition and spelling of 
Scientific terms. Then Prof. Sawyer expatiated 
on the numerous and excessive defects of our pre- 
sent alphabet, while Prof. Shearen, in dealing 
with the subject of “Phonetic Reform,” insisted 
that the only practical means of securing the de- 
sirable end was by educating public opinion to the 
necessity of an improvement upon our system of 
spelling. Prof. Whitney also read the following 
report, drawn up by the committee appointed last 
year to consider the question of a reform in our 
_ “1, The true and sole office of alphabetical writing 
is faithfully and intelligibly to represent spoken 
‘speech, so-called ‘ historical’ orthography being a con- 
cession to the weakness of prejudice. 

“2. The ideal of an alphabet is that every sound 
‘should have its own unvarying sign, and every sign its 
Own unvarying sound. 

_‘*3. Analphabet intended for use by a vast commu- 
nity need not attempt an exhaustive analysis of the 
elements of utterance or a representation of the 
Nicest varieties of articulation, though it may well 
leave room for the unavoidable play of individual and 
local pronunciation. 

“4. An ideal alphabet would seek to adopt for its 
characters forms which would suggest the sounds sig- 
nified, and of which the resemblances should, in some 
measure, represent the similarities of the sounds. 
But for general practical use there is no advantage in 





a system which aims to depict in detail the physical 
processes of utterance. 

“5. No language has ever had, or is likely to have, 
a perfect alphabet; and in changing and amending 
the mode of writing of a language already long 
written regard must necessarily be paid to what is 
practically possible, quite as much as to what is inhe- 
rently desirable. 

“6. To prepare the way for such a change the first 
step is to break down, by the combined influence of 
enlightened scholars and of practical educators, the 
immense and stubborn prejudice which regards the 
established modes of spelling almost as constituting 
the language, and as having a sacred character in 
themselves, preferable to others. All agitations and 
all definite proposals of reform are to be welcomed as 
far as they work in this direction. 

“7, An altered orthography will be unavoidably 
offensive to those who are first called upon to use it, 
but any sensible and consistent new system will 
rapidly win the hearty preference of the mass of 
writers. 

“8. The Roman alphabet is so widely and firmly 
established in use among the leading civilised nations 
that it cannot be displaced. In adapting it to im- 
proved use for English, the efforts of scholars should, 
therefore, be directed towards its use with uniformity, 
and in conformity with other nations.” 

In the animated discussion which followed Mr. 
S. P. Andrews stated that he was perfecting a 
system of spelling which would permit the print- 
ing of all languages by the present alphabet more 
successfully than was done by the complicated 
system of Lepsius, and the committee was in- 
structed to continue its labours during the ensuing 
_ under the presidency of Prof. Marsh. Prof. 
arsh was further empowered to confer with the 
various philological associations of America and 
England, in order to see what may be done towards 
removing “ that national disgrace and linguistic 
monstrosity, our present English spelling.” 


To prevent possible misunderstandings, it may 
be well to point out that the Bibliography of the 
Michel Angelo Festival which, through the kindness 
of Mr. Heath Wilson, and evidently at the cost of 
very great labour on his part, we were enabled 
to give in our number of July 15 was obviously 
intended to include only those popular publica- 
tions which appeared in Italy, and in most cases 
in Florence, at the time, and so far it is, we 
believe, exhaustive. To include French, English, 
and German publications would have demanded 
more space than we were able to bestow. The 
few words of introduction with which the list 
was prefaced, and for which we ourselves are, of 
course, responsible, should perhaps have explained 
this more clearly; and it may be added that 
Passerini’s volume was purposely excluded, as 
Gotti’s and Milanesi’s might likewise have been, 
as in no wise coming under the head of “ popular 
publications.” 


DENMARK has lost one of the ablest of her 
younger philologists in Dr. Richard Christensen, 
who died on the 2nd instant, at the village of 
Vebaek, in attempting to save the life of a drown- 
ing child. He had but lately married the well- 
known artist, Miss Anthonore Tscherning. His 
latest labours will be found in the new volume of 
Opuscula Latina printed by the University of 
Copenhagen, which opens with a monograph by 
Dr. Christensen on certain points involved in the 
relation of Athens to the smaller Greek States. 


WE are sorry to learn from the Cape of Good 
Hope that the Library Committee do not see their 
way towards continuing the salary received by 
Dr. Bleek as custodian of the Grey collection, and 
used by him in the prosecution of his invaluable 
researches into the languages and folklore of 
Southern Africa. Miss Lloyd has been entrusted 
with the task of completing that part of his work 
which was left in the most finished state, and a 
sum of money has been placed for the purpose on 
the Government estimates; but her engagement 
is to terminate in November. It is of the 
highest importance that Dr. Bleek’s studies 
should be carried on by a competent philo- 





logist and the linguistic memorials of the fast- 

rishing Bushman race be preserved before 
it is too late; and we hope therefore that means 
will be found for adequately supplying Dr. 
Bleek’s place. Meanwhile, as we learn from the 
Volksblad, the movement at the Cape for the 
establishment of a Chair of Comparative Philo- 
logy there is still going on, and a question put by 
Mr. Dowling to the Colonial Secretary drew from 
him an answer by no means discouraging to the 
project. If the matter is pressed by European 
philologists it is not improbable that the Colonial 
Government, if helped by England, may be in- 
duced to endow the chair in questiof. South 
Africa is at present one of the most hopeful 
philological fields that exist, and the foundation 
of a professorship is the best way that offers itself 
of carrying on Dr. Bleek’s labours and providing 
him with a successor. The philological wealth of 
the Capetown library has been considerably in- 
creased during the past year. The Rev. F. W. 
Weber has presented a collection of songs, pro- 
verbs, and household stories in the Namaqua 
Hottentot dialect as taken down and translated 
by himself; and Archdeacon Waters has sent a 
vocabulary of Eastern Bushman. The Basle 
Missionary Society has also sent a collection of 
seventeen publications in the Ashanti and Akra 
languages; and the Rev. J. G. Christaller three 
ublications in the Gedebo dialect of the Kru 
anguage. Some Zulu books have also been added 
to the library, including articles on “Zulu 
Philology” and “Zulu Traditions” by Mr. J. 
Sanderson, which are partly selections from the 
papers of the late Mr. D. Leslie, and contain ex- 
planations of the Zulu names of the moon 
throughout the year, as well as remarks by the 
Bishops of Natal and St. John’s (Dr. Callaway) 
on the native custom of Hlonipa, New copies 
of Bushman paintings have further been con- 
tributed by Mr. H. C. Schunke, copied by himself 
in an almost inaccessible cave in the Zwarteberg 
and three other caves in the rocky hills of the 
Brak river and the Kammanassie mountains. We 
ought to add that the Library Committee, now 
elected annually by the subscribers to the public 
library, wish to deliver up their powers into the 
hands of the Government, on condition that the 
library be administered on the same principle as 
the National Library in the British Museum. 


A vivip picture of ancient life in Alexandria is 
given by Wachsmuth in the last number of Im 
neuen Reich. The language is oratorical, being, 
in fact, a speech which he delivered in June last 
before the University of Géttingen. Still the 
position of the author will carry with it a guarantee 
that all his statements have been acquired by 
faithful research. As regards the library, he has 
no belief in the current tale that Egyptian, Chal- 
dean, Roman, and Hebrew records and books were 
there preserved in Greek translations. The philo- 
logy of the time was content with Greek. The 
Museum was an institution founded by votaries of 
science who, forming themselves into a guild, and, 
like the other guilds of players, singers, &c., having 
to choose patron deities, chose most naturally the 
Muses who were the acknowledged representatives 
of the various sciences. We have lost that simple 
idea now. Science has gone beyond Divine 
patronage, and we observe that for the decoration 
of the new Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington art has been employed to rival the 
lower forms of natural life—perhaps with more 
success and less cost than if figures of the Muses 
had been ordered from the contractor. The 
Museum of Alexandria was a place for the student 
of science. It was not a public institution where 
all except “children in arms” were freely ad- 
mitted and allowed to pass out without examina- 
tion as to what they had learned on their visit. 
Imagine the staff, say, of the British Museum, 
stationed in the hall to examine visitors, to weigh 
them, scientifically speaking, as they go in and 
come out. We do not say this was done to the 
students of Alexandria; but it would be a curious 
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experiment. The mixture of races in Alexandria, 
their extraordinary success in trade, and their 
passion for horse-racing, are features which, when 
described rhetorically, at once suggest a modern 
comparison. 


A TRANSLATION of M. Taine’s Les Origines de 
la France Contemporaine has been published by 
Mr. Durand (Daldy, Isbister and Co.). The trans- 
lator tells us that the reader “ will find certain 
words spelt in a different mode from that which 
prevails in England; also words used according to 
a different standard of expression.” He explains 
that the book has been printed from American 
stereotype plates. A critical reader would be in- 
clined to remark, not so much on the prevalence of 
American idioms, as on the prevalence of French 
idioms. Translation is, however, an exceedingly 
difficult work, and Mr. Durand may be thanked 
for placing a book of such interest in the hands of 
those who want it, in a form which is on the whole 
so satisfactory. 


Tue following Parliamentary Papers have 
lately been published :—Nineteenth Report of the 
Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
of Great Britain (price 1s. 8d.) ; Report of Select 
Committee on Depreciation of Silver (price 
33. Sd.) ; Statistical Abstract for Colonial and 
other possessions of the United Kingdom, from 
1860 to 1874 (price 7d.) ; Correspondence between 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Holland, 
respecting the International Sugar Convention 
_ 8d.); Report of Select Committee on the 

elegraph Department of the Post Office (price 
4d.); Reports from H.M.’s Consuls on Manufac- 
tures, Commerce, &c., Part IV. (price 2s.) ; 
Report of Joint Committee of Lords and Com- 
mons on Parliamentary Agency (price 9d.); Ap- 
pendix to Fifty-Fourth Report of Inspectors- 
General on the Prisons of deni, 1875 (price 
2s.); Accounts of the Metropolitan Gas con 


panies for 1875 ap 4d.); Report on the 


Analysis of Butter by the Principal of the Chemi- 
cal Laboratory, Somerset House (price 14d.) ; 
Abstract relating to Turnpike Trusts in Scotland 
(price 3d.); Eleventh detailed Annual Report 
of the Registrar-General of Marriages, &c., 
in Ireland (price 10d.) ; Return of Number of 
Vessels launched and added to the Navy since 
1855, and now building, &c. (price 4d.); Report 
of' Select Committee on Oyster Fisheries (price 
3d.); First Annual Report of the Public Works 
Loan Board, 1876 (price 6d.); Delagoa Bay: 
Correspondence respecting the Claims of H.M.’s 
Government, with Maps, &c. (price 8d.); Papers 
relating to the late Disturbances in Barbadoes 
(price 2s. 9d.) ; Forty-Second Report of the Com- 
missioners of National Education in Ireland (price 
3d.) ; Further Papers relating to the improvement 
of Prison Discipline in the Colonies (price 2s.) ; 
Third Annual Report of the Board ‘of Education 
for Scotland —s 2s. 2d.) ; Correspondence re- 
specting the Murder of the French and German 
Consuls at Salonica (price 1s. 6d.) ; Correspond- 
ence respecting the Affairs of Turkey, and the 
Insurrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina (price 
4s. 2d.); The Eighth Report of the Deputy- 
Keeper of Public Records in Ireland (price 1s. 3d.). 








FOREIGN REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS, 


The En1tor will be greatly obliged if the Publishers 
of foreign Journals will send him copies of those 
numbers which contain Reviews of English Books, 

CampBELt, Sir G. C. Specimens of Languages of India. 

Literarisches Centralblait, June 24, 
GaRDNER, P. Sicilian Studies. Jenaer Literaturzeitung, July 1. 


Puitiies, George. The Doctrine of Addai, the Apostle, 
(Triibner.) Literarisches Centralblatt, July 15. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tue fears which were age to be enter- 
tained for the safety of Mr. Stanley have been 
happily set at rest by the letters newl 


v. received 
from him by the proprietors of the Dai 


ly Tele- 





graph. The first of these, dated from Mahyiga 
Island in July last year, with the sketch map of 
the south-western portion of the Victoria Nyanza, 
completes the whole outline of the great lake, 
filling up a blank which was left in Mr. Stanley’s 
former chart. The letters about to be published 
will have even a more stirring interest for geogra- 
phers, since they describe the e across the 
unknown country between the Victoria and Albert 
lakes, intersecting the routes of Speke and Grant, 
and doubtless aiiter much to confirm M. Gessi’s 
recent description of the second lake. From this 
region Mr. Stanley went southward towards the 
Tanganyika, and is supposed to have arrived at 
the now familiar district of Ujiji only two months 
ago. 

THE exploration of the south coast of New 
Guinea is being actively carried on by the members 
of the London Missionary Society. The Rev. J. 
Macfarlane, one of the discoverers of the Mai- 
Kassa, or Baxter River, in 1875, in examining 
the coast in the mission steamer Ellangowan, east- 
ward of Yule Island and Port Moresby, during 
March and April of this year, came upon a native 
town of not less than 2,000 inhabitants, named 
Kerepunu, the people of which show a remarkable 
degree of civilisation, living in well-built houses 
with carefully-cultivated gardens and cleanly- 
swept streets. All along the coast between 
Amazon Bay and China Straits the natives were 
found to be much more numerous, intelligent, and 
healthy than in the other regions yet known. 


Tue Italian expedition to East Africa (referred 
to in the AcaDEMY, vol. ix., p. 382), after long and 
vexatious delays and persecutions at Zeila—due to 
the hostile conduct of the Egyptian agent and 
governor, whose instructions from the Khedive as 
to the reception of the expedition were not con- 
ceived in a friendly spirit—at length started on its 
way towards Shoa, and has been last heard of 
from the country of the Eesa Somali, where its 
members had a hospitable reception. 


THE Geographical Magazine for this month 
contains a most useful sketch map of the seat of 
war in Turkey, illustrating the military operations 
during July. Mr. Ravenstein continues his exa- 
mination of the census returns of the British 
Isles, tracing out in several interesting papers the 
rules which govern migration, chiefly Conaht 
about by the attractive power of the large towns, 
the centres of industry and commerce. A series 
of sketches of European life in Greenland, 
written by a Danish lady who was born and 
passed several years of her married life in these 
distant settlements, has been begun in this part ; the 
first of them gives an exceedingly pleasant intro- 
duction to the every-day life, occupations, society, 
and amusements of the colony of Godthaab, 
which, in summer at least, is by no means a land 
of desolation. A most important letter from the 
Italian traveller Beccari, dated from Ternate, 
March 6, which throws an entirely new light upon 
some of the obscure questions of the ethnology of 
New Guinea, is sent by Prof. Giglioli, who shows 
that Beccari has proved the existence in New 
Guinea of a dwarf negroid people, who may be 
classed with the Bushmen ood Akka of Africa. 


THE essays on Servia, Montenegro, Bosnia and 
Bulgaria, and on the Russians in Servia which 
recently appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette from 
the pen of Mr. Sutherland Edwards have been 
gathered together in a pamphlet entitled The 
Slavonian Provinces of Turkey; an Historical, 
Ethnological, and Political Guide to the Questions 
at Issue in these Lands (Stanford). From the ad- 
mirably clear and simple general view which these 
papers give of the past and present condition of 
the belligerent States, and the attitude of the 
outer Powers regarding them, they will be wel- 
comed in their connected form by a great number 
of readers. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt, from 
Messrs, Longman, of new editions of several of 


ranteed by the assistance given to 





Mr. John Ball’s Alpine guides, which are so well 

known to mountaineers and lovers of Switzerland— 

The Central Alps, South Tyrol, and East Switzer- 

land—the minutely-condensed information in each. 

sf which has been brought down to the present 
te. 


A Smaller Practical Guide to the Isle of Wight, 
by Henry Irwin Jenkinson (Stanford), will be 
found very useful by visitors to the “Garden of 
England.” It is very pleasantly written, and 
shows considerable research into the history and 
traditions of the island, its accurac gee ag 

author by 
old residents in the island in revising his manu- 
script. 

In the lately published Consular Report from 
Siam, Mr. D. m Edwardes, Interpreter of the 
Bangkok Consulate, gives a somewhat lengthy 
account of his journey at the beginning of last 
year to Chiengmai and other teak-districts of 
Siam, in the course of which he furnishes a consi- 
derable amount of information, geographical and 
otherwise, respecting the interior of the country. 
“The northern and north-eastern Laos States of 
Siam,” he says, “ are Chiengmai, Lamphoon, Lak- 
hon, Prii, Nan, and Hluang Prabang. Each of 
these semi-independent States is governed by its 
own chief, who, having been invested with his 
authority by the King of Siam, exercises arbitrary 
power in the State of which he is ruler, unless 
when controlled by the King at Bangkok. The 
chief town in each State is defended by a 
very substantial brick wall. The distance 
of these provinces from Bangkok being con- 
siderable, the presents and gold and silver trees 
which are sent down to Bangkok as tokens of 
allegiance or submission have only to be for- 
warded once in three years. . . . One of the 
most important of the Laos States is Chiengmai, 
not only on account of its size, but also from its 
vicinity to the borders of British Burmah, and the 

uantity of teak-timber which is obtained in it 
for the Maulmain market.” The town of Chieng- 
mai is walled and of very considerable extent; 
“though in some places much of the space within 
the walls is left to bamboo-jungle, the populatioa 
probably amounts to 15,000 people. e houses 
are built of wood, and each stands in its own 
garden of areca or cocoa-palms.” 








DR. JAMES HENRY. 


On July 14, at Dalkey Lodge, the residence of his 
brother, this remarkable man closed an active and 
earnest life of seventy-eight years. His health of 
body and vigour of mind were unimpaired whew 
a stroke of paralysis three months ago warned him 
that his labours must soon draw to a close. 

Born in Dublin, James Henry was educated at 
first at a Unitarian school, and then sent to Trinity 
College. He was distinguished all through his 
course, was a scholar, and took his degree at the 
head of his class, with the classical gold medal, im 
1818. He then adopted the medical profession, ia 
which he soon attained great eminence and large 
practice, though his sceptical and independent ways 
of thinking estranged him from the religious 
and commonplace practitioners around him. His. 
Remarks on the Autobiography of Dr. Cheyne, an 
exceedingly sarcastic and bitter exposition of the 
worldly advantages of Christianity, show clearl 
the nature of his opinions, and the boldness wit 
which he expre' them. He even advanced to 
the shocking heresy that no doctor's opinion was 
worth a guinea, and accordingly set the example 
of charging five-shilling fees, an unheard-of thi 
in Dublin in that day. Though his sarcastic 
trenchant tracts set him at war with the profes- 
sion, his practice continued to increase, and he 
had realised some fortune when a large legacy 
made him completely independent of his ordinary 
work and induced him to lay aside professional 
controversies for any | pursuits. 

He began (about the year 1848) to travel 
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through Europe with his wife and only child, and 
to e researches upon his favourite author— 
Vergil. This occupation became an absorbing 

ion with him, and filled up the remainder of 
fis life. After the death of his wife in the 
Tyrol (where he succeeded in cremating her and 
carrying off her ashes, which he preserved ever 
after) he continued to travel with his daughter, 
whom he brought up after his own heart, who 
emulated him in all his tastes and opinions, and 
who learned to assist him ae and ably in 
his Vergilian studies. it was the habit of this 
curious pair to wander on foot, without 1 e, 
through all parts of Europe, generally hunting for 
some ill-collated MS. of Vergil’s Aeneid, or for 
some rare edition or commentator. Thus they 
came to know cities and libraries in a way quite 
foreign to the present hurrying age; they came 
to know all the men learned in their favourite 
subject, and all the librarians of the great libraries ; 
in Florence, in Leghorn, in Dresden, in Heidel- 
berg, in Dublin, these quaint and familiar figures 

ill long be remembered. Seventeen times they 
crossed the Alps on foot, sometimes in deep snow, 
and more than once they were obliged to show 
the money they carried in abundance, before they 
were received into the inns where they sought 
shelter from night and rain. 

During all these years—a full quarter of a 
century—they both pursued with unwearied dili- 
gence the criticism and exegesis of the text of 
the Aeneid. But a small of the results has 
yet seen the light. In his Twelve Years’ Journey 
through the Aeneid of Vergil Dr. Henry first dis- 
closed to the world that a great new commentator 
on Vergil had arisen, and those who will look 
through Conington’s work will see how many of 
the best and most original notes are ascribed to 
Henry. He also printed privately (he never would 
publish anything except a few papers in periodi- 
cals) versified accounts of his travels, something 
like the Roman saturae or medleys, and other 

oems more curious than beautiful—some of them, 
owever, striking enough from their bold out- 
spokenness in religious matters. 

Having thoroughly examined every MS. of the 
Aeneid of any value, he returned a few years ago 
to Dublin, when declining years disposed him to 
rest from travel, and where the library of Trinity 
College afforded him a rich supply of early printed 
books on his subject. Here he spent most of his 
time, hunting up obscure allusions, seeking new 
illustrations, and labouring to perfect that 
exegesis which he held to be the main problem in 
editing Vergil. For in textual criticism he had 
become thoroughly conservative: he believed in 
the pure condition and good preservation of the 
‘Aeneid, and used to scorn those scholars who 
emended because they could not understand. 
He was with difficulty persuaded to contribute 
some notes on passages to Hermathena, from 
which scholars may infer the magnitude of a 
commentary carried out on the same scale through 
the whole twelve books. This commentary is com- 

’ plete,and has been bequeathed, I believe, to the care 
‘of Mr. Davies, the well-known editor of the Aga- 
memnon and Choephori, a thoroughly competent 
scholar, and an attached friend of the author. 
The MS. is in such beautifully clear and accurate 
writing that its publication will not be difficult. 
A fragment of 6 pages on the first twenty-six 
ag renege was printed a few years ago b 
Dr. Henry, but he could not content himself wit 
either his own work or the work of any known 
printer, and so preferred the postponement of the 
remainder till after his death. With all its ability, 
its originality, its acuteness, I fear this wonderful 
Commentary is on too large a scale, and embraces 
too wide a range of illustrations and discussions, to 
find favour with our examination-driven students. 
It is like the work of a sixteenth-century scholar, of 
& man who studied and thought and wrote without 
lurry or care, who loved his subject and scorned 
the applause of the vulgar crowd. As such, and 
as the fullest and best exegesis ever attempted of 





Vrgil, Dr. Henry’s commen cannot fail to 

e @ permanent and una ble place. 

To his personal friends the memory of the dear 
old man will stand out no less distinct and in- 
delible. His long white locks and his somewhat 
fantastic fur dress, which gave him a certain 
Robinson Crusoe air, were combined with great 
beauty and vivacity of countenance and a rare 
geniality and vigour of discourse. There was a 
curious combination of rudeness and kindness, of 
truculence and gentleness, of severity and soft- 
ness in him, which made him different from other 
men. He was so honestly outspoken about him- 
self that he could hardly be offensive to others, 
and those who saw his deep and bitter grief ever 
since his daughter—the support of his age, and 
the hope of his future fame—was taken from him 
by sudden death know how keen and thorough 
were his affections, He never ceased thinki 
and talking of her, and looked with calmness an 
even with satisfaction upon his approaching 
death, though it afforded him no hope of meeting 
her again. It was an escape from the desolation 
of a life without her whom he had loved. 

The following are his principal printed works, 
very few of which (if any) were 2 and 
many of which are undated. They speak the 
history of his mind by their very titles :-— 


Miliaria accuratius descripta. Thesis habita in 
Univ. Dub., 1832; An Account of the Drunken Sea, 
Dub., 1840; An Account of the Proceedings of the 
Government Police in the City of Canton, Dub., 1840; 
Dialogue between a Bilious Patient and a Physician, 
Dub. (no date); A Letter to the Secs. of the Dublin 
Mendicity Instit., Dub., 1840; Report of a Meeting of 
the Informers of Dublin, the Day after the Execution of 
John Delahunt, by an Informer, Dub., 1842; Unripe 
Windfalls in Prose and Verse, Dub., 1851; A Half- 
year’s Poems, Dresden, 1854; Notes of a Twelve Years’ 
Voyage of Discovery in the First Six Books of the 
Eneis, Dresden, 1853; Thalia Petasata, a Foot-jowrney 
Jrom Carlsruhe to Bassano. In verse. Dresden, 1859; 
Religion, Worldly-mindedness, and Philosophy (Re- 
marks on Dr. Cheyne) [s. 1.], 1860; Poematia, Dres- 
den, 1866; My Book and other Poems; Six Photo- 
graphs of the Heroic Times; The Eneis (I. and IL) 
rendered into Blank Iambic Verse. 

J. P. Mawarry. 








THE CASKET LETTERS AT HATFIELD. 


(First Article.) 


Amone the innumerable manuscripts preserved at 
Hatfield there are two of the famous Casket Letters 
which are said to have been addressed by Mary 
Queen of Scots to the Earl of Bothwell. They 
are not originals ; but they are said by Mr. Froude 
to be genuine copies of the French originals 
(History of England, vol. ix. p. 62, note). These 
two letters were printed both in French and in 
Scotch upwards of three centuries ago, but they 
differ in many points from the Hatfield copies, 
and it is a question whether Mr. Froude is right 
in assuming these latter to be in the original 
French, or whether they are mere translations 
from the Scotch. To enable the reader to deter- 
mine the point I will place before him, first, the 
letters as they were originally printed in Scotch 
and in French, and I will then place before him 
the Hatfield copies. On comparing the two he 
will probably be able to determine whether or 
not Mr. Froude has arrived at a correct con- 
clusion. 

With reference to the different languages in 
which these famous letters from time to time ap- 
peared, we must bear in mind that when they 
were first produced before Elizabeth’s Commis- 
sioners at York, in the year 1568, they were in 
Scotch. Of this we have conclusive proof, for the 
despatch which they addressed to Elizabeth on 
the subject is still preserved in the Cotton Library, 
and the extracts which they give of Mary’s letters 
are all, without exception, in Scotch. It is further 
stated in this despatch, and the fact is most 
material, that the mt Murray and his col- 





leagues declared in the most solemn manner 
that the letters they produced were in the hand- 
writing of the Scottish Queen, There was 
no question of copies or translations. Murray and 
his friends were ready to swear that they were 
written with “her own hand.” And yet these 
very same men were equally ready to swear two 
months afterwards at Westminster that the letters 
were in French, and in French accordingly they 
were produced before Elizabeth and her Ministers. 
Bearing these facts in mind, we proceed to lay 
before the reader one of the letters produced at 
Westminster, which corresponds with one of those 
now preserved at Hatfield :— 


“J’aye veillé plus tard la haut, que j’en eusse fait 
si ce n’eust esté pour tirer:ce que ce porteur vous dira, 
que je trouve la plus belle commodité pour excuser 
vostre affaire qui se pourroit présenter. J’ay promis 
que je luy meneray demain cestuy la. Vous aiez 
en soin si la chose vous semble commode. Main- 
tenant j’ay violé l'accord ; car vous aviez deffendu que 
je n’escrivisse, ou que je n’envoyasse, par devers 
vous; neantmoins je ne l’ay faict pour vous offenser. Et 
si vous scaviez en guell crainte je suis a present, 
vous n’auriez point tant de soupcons contraires en 
vostre esprit lesquels toutes fois je supporte, et pren 
en bonne part comme provenans de la chose que je 
desire le plus de toutes celles qui sont soubs le ciel et 
que je poursuy avec extreme diligence a scavoir vostre 
amitié duquel les devoirs que je fay moe rendent 
certaine et assurée. Quant a moy je n’en desespereray 
jamais ; et vous prie que suivant vos promesses, vous 
me faciez entendre vostre affection, autrement 
jestimeray que cela se faict par mon malhereux 
destin, et par la faveur des astres envers celles, 
qui toutefois n’ont une tierce partie de loyauté et 
volonté que j’ay de vous obéir, si elles, comme si 
jJestoye une second amye de Jason, malgre moy, 
oceupent le premier lieu de faveur, ce que je ne dy pour 
vous comparer a cet homme en l’infelicité qu'il avoit, 
ny moy avec une femme toute esloignée de miseri- 
corde comme estoit celle la, Combien que vous me 
contraignez estre en aucune partie semblable a elle, 
en toutes les choses qui vous concernent. ou qui vous 
peuvent garder ef conserver a celle a laquelle seule 
vous estes entierement de droict; car je vous puis 
m’attribuer comme mien, qui vous ay acquis seul 
loyaument en vous aimant aussi uniquement comme 
je fay, et feray tant que je vivray, me rendant 
assurée contre les travaux et dangers qui en 
pourront advenir. Et pour tous ces maux, des- 
quels m’avez esté la cause, rendez moy ceste faveur, 
que vous ayez souvenance de lieu qui est prochain 
dicy. Je ne demande pas que vous me teniez promesse 
demain, ains que nous nous assemblions, et que n’adjous- 
tiez point de foy aux suspicions, sinon ]’experience 
faicte. Je ne demande autre chose a Dieu fors 
qu’entendiez ce que j’ay en l'esprit, qui est vostre; ot 
qu'il vous garentisse de tout mal, au moins pendant 
que je seray en vie, laquelle jo ne tient point chere 
sinon en tant que moy et elle vous sommes agreecables. 
Je m’en vay coucher et vous dya Dieu. Faites moy 
certaine de bon matin de vostre portement car je 
seray en peine jusques a ce que je l’entende. Comme 
Yoyseau eschappé de la cage ou la tourtre qui 
est sans compagne, ainsi je demeureray seule 
pour pleurer vostre absence, quelque brieve qu'elle 
puisse estre. Ceste lettre fera volontiers ce que 
je ne pourray faire moy mesmes, si d’adventure, 
comme je crain, vous ne dormez desia, Je n’ay osé 
escrire en presence de Joseph, Sebastian, et Joachim, 
qui ne faisoient que de partir quand j’ay commencé & 
escrire ces choses.” 


My impression is that this is a genuine letter of 
the eos of Scots, addressed, not to Bothwell, 
as her accusers alleged, but to Darnley. But, as 
the original has long since disappeared, it may 
have been interpolated in parts. e know that 
it had been tampered with at York, where it first 
made its appearance in Scotch. In that language 
it was first presented to Elizabeth’s Commissioners, 
with a solemn assurance that it was written “im 
Mary’s own hand.” I shall mark in italics the 
variations between this letter and the French 
original, as follows :— 

“T have walkit [waked] laiter thair up then I wold 
have done gif it had not bene to draw swum thing out of 
him quilk this beirer will schaw yow whilk is the 
fairest commoditie that can be offerit to excuse your 
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affairis. I have promyst to bring him to him the 
morne. Put ordour to it, gif ye find it gude. Now 
Sir I have brokin my promeis because ye commandit 
me nouther to wryte nor send unto yow. Yit I have 
not done this to offend yow. And gif ye knew the feir 
yat I have presently ye wold not have so many con- 
trary suspiciounis in your thocht, quilk notwith- 
standing I treit and chereis as proceeding from the 
thing im the warld that I maist desyre, and seikis 
fastest to haif, quhilk is your gude grace; of the 
quhilk my behaviour sall assure me. As to me, I 
sall never dispair of it, and prayis yow according 
to your promeis to discharge your hart unto me; uther- 
wayis I will think that my malhure and the gude 
handling of hir that hes not ye third part of the 
faithfull nor willing obedience unto yow that I beir 
hes wyn agains my will yat advantage over me quhilk 
the second lufe of Jason wan not that I will compare 
‘yow unto ane sa unhappy as he was, nor yit myself to 
ane so unpietifull ane woman as scho. Howbeit ye 
caus me to be sumthing lyke unto hir in ony thing 
that tuichis yow, or yat may. preserve and keip yow 
unto hir to quhome only ye appertene ; gif it be sa that 
I may appropriate that quhilk is wyn throch faith- 
ful yea only luifing of yow as I do, and sall do all 
the dayis of my lyfe, for pane or evil that can cum 
thairof. In recompense of the quhilk, and of 
all the evillis quhilk ye have bene cause of to me, 
remember yow upon the place heir besyde. I craif 
with that ye keip promeis to me the morne; dwt that 
‘we may meit togidder and that ye gif na faith to 
suspiciounis without the certanetie of thame. And 
I craif na uther thing at God but that ye may know 
that thing that is in my hart, quhilk is youris, and 
that he may preserve yow from all evill, at the leist 
sa long as I have lyfe; quhilk I repute not precious 
unto me, except in so far as it and I baith ar agree- 
abil unto yow. I am going to bed, and will bid 
yow gude nicht. Advertise me tymely in the 
morning how ye have fairin for I will be in pane unto 
I get worde. Mak gude watch gif the burd eschaip 
out of the caige, or without hir mate. As the turtur 
I sall remane alone for to lament the absence, how 
schort yat sa ever it be. This letter will do with ane 
gude hart, that thing quhilk I cannot do myself, gif it 
be not that I have feir that yo are in sleiping. I 
durst not wryte this befoir Joseph, Bastiane and 
Joachim, that did but depart evin quhen I began to 
wryte.” 

It was in this shape that this letter was pro- 
duced at York; and on comparing it with the 
French original it will be found that it has been 
altered in various places. “Tirer,” for example, 
has been rendered “ to draw out of him,” to induce 
the reader to infer that Darnley isalluded to. “ La 
faveur des astres envers celles” has received a 
totally different signification in the Scotch—é.e., 
“the gude handling of hir,” to indicate Lady 
Bothwell, of whom the Queen was represented as 
being inordinately jealous. The Scotch trans- 
lator has, moreover, mistaken the meaning of the 
passage which follows. Mary says :— 


“Si elles, comme si j’estoye une second amye de 
Jason, malgre moy, occupent le premier lieu de 
faveur,” &c. ; meaning, “if they, as if I were a second 
mistress of Jason [i.¢., another Medea], occupy the 
foremost place in your affections—not that I would 
compare you to so unfortunate a man, nor myself to 
#0 remorseless a woman,” &c. 


But the translator has altered the sense by chang- 
ing “ a second love of Jason” into “ the second love 
of Jason,” alluding obviously to the well-known 
story of Medea, who was supplanted in Jason's 
affections by Glauce. Mary is accordingly made 
by the translator to speak of some one who might 
“wyn agains ny will yat advantage over me 
quhilk the second lufe of Jason wan.” And the 
blunder becomes more apparent by his imme- 
diately afterwards representing, not Medea, but this 
“second lufe” of Jason as the “ unpitifull woman.” 
The allusions in this letter can now only be 
matters of pure conjecture ; but we know that 
Darnley gave the Queen abundant cause for 
jealousy, and she may in this passage have re- 
erred, half in jest and half in earnest, to some 
Court scandal of the day. 
But the most remarkable variation between the 
French and the Scotch occurs towards the close of 





the letter. The passage in question is thus 
expressed in the French :— 

“Comme l’oyseau eschappé de la cage, ou la tourtre 
qui est sans compagne ; ainsi je demeureray seule, 
pour pleurer vostre absence quelque brieve qu'elle 
puisse estre.” 


How is this very simple and natural sentiment 
rendered in the Scotch ? 

“ Mak gude watch, gif the burd eschaip out of the 

caige or without hir mate. As the turtur I sall re- 
mane alane for to lament the absence how schort yat 
sa ever it be.” 
No one can doubt which of these two passages is 
the original; and no one can doubt that the 
remarkable variation introduced into the Scotch 
was designed to give a criminal meaning to an 
expression perfectly innocent in itself. The words 
“mak gude watch” do not occur in the French 
at all; and, applied as they were to the — of 
a bird from its cage, the Commissioners at York 
could come to no other conclusion than that they 
referred to Darnley. Of this particular passage, 
accordingly, they made mention in their letter to 
Elizabeth. “The Queen wrote to Bothwell,” they 
say, “especially to make good watch that 
the bird escape not out of the cage.” The 
interpolator, whoever he was, makes sad havoc 
of the French original, which is both clearly 
and gracefully expressed. His version is so 
clumsy and confused as to be at first sight hardly 
intelligible. But the words which he introduced 
served his purpose, by attracting the attention 
and rousing the suspicions of Elizabeth’s Commis- 
sioners, who only had his version of the letter 
before them. 

We come now to the Hatfield letter, which 
will be found to differ in various points from that 
published by the authority, or at least by the con- 
nivance, of Elizabeth’s Ministers in 1571, and 
which we have printed above. On further exami- 
nation it will be found to be a translation, and a 
very literal translation, from the Scotch. The 
following is the Hatfield letter, with the passages 
marked in italics which differ from the French 
original, but which correspond as nearly as pos- 
sible with the Scotch :— 

“ Jay veillé plus tard la hault que je n’eusse fait si 
ce n’eust esté pour tirer ce que ce porteur vous dira : 
que je treuve la plus belle commodité pour excuser 
nostre affaire qui se pourret présenter. Je luy ay 
promise de le lui mener demain. Si vous le trowvés 
bon, mettés y ordre. Or, monsieur, fay rompu ma 
promesse; car vous ne m’aviés rien commandé de* 
vous enyoier, ni escrire. Si ne le fais pour vous 
offénser; et si vous scaviés la craint que j’en ay, 
vous n’auriés tant des subcons contrairs que toutefois 
je chéris comme procédant de la chose du mond que 
je désire et cherche le plus: c'est votre bonne grace de 
laquelle mes déportemens m’asseureront, et je n’en 
disesparay jamais tout que selon vostre promesse vous 
m’en dischargerés vostre coeur, Autrement je penseras 
que mon malheur et le bien composer de ceux qui n’ ont 
la troisieme partie de la fidélité, ni voluntair obéissance 
que je vous porte, awront gaigné sur moy Tavan- 
tage de la seconde amye de Jason: non que je vous 
compare 4 un si malheureux; ni moi a une si im- 
pitoiable, combien gue vous m’en fassiés un peu re- 
sentir en chose qui vous touschat ou pour vous préserver 
et garder a celle a qui seulle vous appartenés si lon se 
peult aproprier ce que Ton acquiert par bien et loyal- 
ment voire uniquement aymer comme je fais et fairay 
toute ma vie pour pein ou mal qui m’en puisse avenir. 
En récompense de quoy et des tous les maulx dont vous 
m’avez esté cause, souvenéz vous du lieu icy prés. 
Je ne demande que vous me tennés promesse demain, 
mais que nous trouvions et que n’adjoustiés foy au 
subgons qu’aurés, sans vous en certifier, et je ne 
demande a Dieu si non que coignoissiés tout ce que je 
ay au ceur, qui est vostre, et qu’il vous préserve de 
tout mal au moyns durant ma vie qui ne me sera 
chére qu’autant gu’elle et moy vous serons agréables. 
Je m’en vais coucher e¢ vous donner le bon soir. 
Mandés moy demain comme vous serés porté a bon 
heur, car jen seray en pein, et faites bon guet si 
Toseau sortira de sa cage ou sens son per [sic] comme 
la tourtre demeurera soulle 4 se lamenter (absence 





* de is added by another hand. 





pour court qu’elle soit. Ceque je ne puis faire, ma 
lettre [sic *] de bon coeur si ca n’estoit que je ay peur 
que soyés endormy ; car je n’ay osé eserire devant 

oseph et Rastienne et Joachim qui ne font que partir 
quand j’ai commencé.” 

No one can compare, even in the most cursory 
manner, this letter with the Scotch without 
coming to the conclusion that the one is a trans- 
lation, and a very literal translation, from the 
other. We find both the blunders and the inter- 
polations of the Scotch translator faithfully repro- 
duced in the French. But it may possibly be 
said that Mr. Froude may be right after all, for of 
the two letters the French may be the original 
and the Scotch a translation. The answer to 
this my J is that if the Hatfield letter is 
genuine, Mary’s enemies not only published in 
1571 a spurious version of it, but that they 
struck out the only expression in it—“ make good 
watch,” &c.—which iainly betrayed a criminal 
intent on the part of the writer. Such forbear- 
ance on the part of Mary’s adversaries at a time 
when they were moving heaven and earth to 
make the world believe that she was the most 
wicked and abandoned of her sex is inconceiv- 
able. I say nothing of the omissions or of the 
orthography of the Hatfield letter further than 
that both furnish strong confirmatory evidence 
that it is not a copy but a translation. 

I have stated my belief to be that this letter, 

as originally written, was a genuine production of 
the Queen of Scots, but addressed, not to Bothwell, 
but to Darnley. I believe that of the eight 
Casket Letters produced at Westminster three of 
them were of this description, and all originally 
written in French. The remaining five I believe 
to have been forged, and all to have been origin- 
ally composed in Scotch. We know that the so- 
called examination of these letters was made in 
a very hasty and superficial manner, and that it 
was made, moreover, in the absence of the accused, 
or of any one to represent her. The following was 
the mode of procedure as described in the words 
of the official record :— 
“ And it is to be noted that at the time of the pro- 
ducing, shewing and reading of all these foresaid 
writings, there was no special choice nor regard 
had to the order of the producing thereof, but, che 
whole writings lying altogether upon the council table, 
the same were one after another shewed rather dy 
hap as the same did lie on the table, than with any 
choice made, as by the natures thereof if time had so 
served might have been,” &¢. (Anderson, vol.i. p. 19.) 
It is clear, therefore, that no kind of order was 
observed in the proceedings of the council; and 
we may observe that, under the circumstances, to 
mix up a few genuine letters of the Queen with 
the forgeries was a device more ingenious than 
daring. Before so friendly a tribunal there was 
little danger of exposure; and whoever imagines 
that Mary’s adversaries were incapable of such 
baseness can know but little of their previous 
history. 

The second of the Casket Letters preserved at 
Hatfield is supposed to have been written from 
Stirling previous to the seizure of the Queen by 
Bothwell. I shall reserve my remarks upon it for 
a future number. Joun Hosack. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE OERA LINDA BOOK. 
29 Delamere Terrace, W.: Aug. 7, 1876. 

It may interest some of your readers to know 
that the Over de Linden family have at last con- 
sented to send a page of their MS. to be examined 
by Frederik Miiller, of Amsterdam, the most com- 
— expert in the Netherlands. He gave a very 
ecided opinion that the writing was certainly not 
more than seventy-five, and perhaps only twenty- 
five, years old. Before communicating this reply, 
however, to the family, he sent on the page to 
Mr, P.S. Van Gelder, the head of the great paper- 
factory at Apeldoorn, and received from him the 
opinion that the paper in question was un- 
doubtedly made at the factory of Messrs. Zielens 
and Schrammen, at Maestricht, about thirty years 
ago. Mr. Over de Linden has sent to the Helder 
to have the paper chemically analysed, according 
to the present number of the Nederlansche Spec- 
tator, which gives us the above particulars. But 
there can be no doubt that we are hearing the 

last about this notable hoax. 

Epuunp W. Gosse. 








PETER VISCHER AND JACOPO DE’ BARBARI. 
Stanmore Hill: August 4, 1876. 

In the letter from M. Burty published in your 
last number he refers to a very elegant edition on 
large paper of M. Ephrussi’s Notes Biographiques 
on Jacopo de’ Barbari, originally published in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 

It would seem from M. Burty’s remarks on that 
able paper, particularly in respect to a bronze bas- 
telief of which an etching is given, that he was 
not aware how Dr. von Liibke had confirmed my 
own observations and opinion, conveyed to its 
owner, M. Dreyfus, and to M. Ephrussi, that the 
bronze in question was a work by Peter Vischer, 
and not by Jacopo, who is unknown as a sculptor. 
The following is an epitome of Dr. von Liibke’s 
remarks, which appeared in the Betlage zur Allge- 
meinen Zeitung for May 30 last. Dr. von Liibke is 
at present engaged upon a large and amply illus- 
trated folio work on Peter Vischer and his pro- 
ductions, C. Drury E. Fortnum. 


Referring to communications, photographs, &c., 
which he had received from Mr. Set pg 
of Stanmore Hill, the possessor of two of the 
works in question, Dr. Liibke first proceeds to de- 
scribe and comment upon them. ey are both 
inkstands, of bronze, and of nearly equal size ; each 
represents the same idea, differently rendered. A 
nude female figure stands at the side of a vase— 
the receptacle for the ink—and rests her left 
hand thereon ; with her right she points upwards; 
a skull is on the ground, also a shield and a sword 
in one instance, in the other the shield, enriched 
with a Medusa’s mask, rests against the vase, and 
asceptre is on the ground in lieu of the sword. On 
alabel,the inscription, cast in relief in both examples, 
and in carefully-formed Roman lettering, reads 
VITAM NON MORTEM REOOGITA, by which 
the allegory is explained. It is important to notice 
in detail the differences between the two works, as 
indicative of the relative period of their produc- 
tion, and the influences under which they were 


Ui . 
On that which Dr. Liibke considers to be the 
earliest we find in the composition and rich 





ornamentation a beautiful play of early Renaissance 
sentiment mingled with the Mediaeval. In the 
sharp outlines of the quadrangular vase and cover 
you recognise Gothic forms, while the ornamenta- 
tion consists of acanthus-leaves and scrolls, with 
medallion portraits on the panels; among the 
former the well-known emblem of the master, 
two fishes back to back transfixed upon a spear, 
is four times repeated; it is supported on four 
lion’s feet. A square base with fluted moulding 
is beneath, 


The master’s passion for ornament is here fully 
indulged, but the chief interest centres in the 
female figure. She rests entirely upon the left 
leg, while the right is slightly bent as she thrusts 
the skull behind her with that foot. The beautiful 
and life-like rhythmic movement expressed by this 
small figure is perfect; the bent right arm; the 
graceful little head, surmounted by a winged 
helmet, is turned slightly sideways and posed 
upon a short neck. The figure, somewhat short 
and thickset, is characteristic of the German Re- 
naissance, “but in the entire range of its early 
revival we shall hardly find a second nude figure 
of such perfection in form, in vivid resemblance to 
life, ‘al in masterly vigour of contour.” The 
movement of the right limb would indicate the 
influence of the Italian Renaissance of about 1500. 
I should (writes Dr. Liibke) be inclined to place 
the execution of this work between 1510 and 
1515, from its correspondence in manner with the 
St. Sebald’s shrine. 


The other is of later date. The female figure 
is of more slender form, and of greater elegance 
and refinement. It is especially interesting to 
note how the artist has freely varied and modified 
the same idea. In this everything is less strained, 
less sharply defined, the lines flow with more ease, 
the treatment is softer. Resting on the left foot, 
the right touches the ground; in harmony with 
this movement the left arm is slightly drawn 
inward, the hand laid upon the vase; the right is 
raised, that hand pointing upwards, the head fol- 
lowing the motion with an upward gaze. It is 
the work of a period of greater development, but 
of less spontaneous freshness ; all is simplified, the 
ornamentation subdued ; the vase of elliptic form 
is also eminently of Renaissance character, as is 
its ornamentation. Behind the figure a round 
shield and a sword lie upon the ground; 
the skull is before her; an elongated square 
tablet rests against the vase, bearing the same 
inscription, but accompanied by the initials P. V., 
between which is the emblem of the two impaled 
fish ; beneath the base the date, 1525, and another 
emblem, the barbed hook, cruciform above, are 
incised. In contrast to the graceful and free 
taste for decoration seen in the first work, here 
we notice a straining after simplicity, and ac- 
cordingly we recognise a production of the artist’s 
most mature and fully developed period, when, 
divesting himself of a fantastic mixture of ancient 
and mediaeval form, he yields to the stronger 
influence of the Italian Renaissance. This second 
work stands in the same relation to the first as 
the well-known, but lost, Rathhaus Gitter to the 
St. Sebald’s shrine. “‘ We have, besides, in both 
these masterpieces a further proof of that gradual 
aesthetic development throughout which Peter 
Vischer stands as a prototype of the entire current 
of the German art of that period.” This second 
work is evidently the same which, according to 
Heller, was once in the Silberrad Collection, and 
designated an “ Allegory; the Reminder of a 
Future Life.” Both these bronzes are important 
from the fact that Peter Vischer’s monument in 
St. Rock’s Church in Nuremberg bears the same 
inscription, evidently adopted by him as his own 
motto; and, while the allusion to everlasting life 
has been conceived in a truly Christian spirit, yet 
the conception of these charming female figures in 
unveiled beauty and youthful oe as represent- 
ing an emblem of earthly life, exhibits the peculiar 
sentiment of the Renaissance. 

The metal of this last bronze has been covered 





with a dark artificial patina, showing traces of 
ilding in certain details ; that of the earlier work 
as not been coloured, and resembles in quality 
that of St. Sebald’s shrine. 

To these we may add another discovery re- 
cently made. In the Gazette des Beaux-Arts M. 
Charles Ephrussi has published an able essay on 
Ja de’ Barbari, to which is added a —_— 
etching from a bronze bas-relief belonging to M. 
Dreyfus, of Paris, and representing Orpheus and 
Eurydice (see AcapEMY, July 29, 1876). This 
bronze he believes himself justified in ascribing to 
that Venetian master, from its bearing an emblem 
having at first sight some resemblance to the 
Caduceus. (On examining this relief, Mr. Fortnum 
immediately recognised in the emblem the im- 
paled fish rather than the Caduceus, while the 
manner of treatment corresponded precisely with 
the workmanship of the inkstands, thus declaring 
the handiwork and the mark of Peter Vischer.) 

This subject has also been twice treated by the 
master, for we have at Berlin another bronze bas- 
relief of similar subject but differently rendered, 
as in the case of the inkstands. 

The Paris relief seems to be the earlier work, 
the Berlin later. Orpheus is standing ; his head 
turns to the right, while playing the viol to Eury- 
dice, who is at his side. We notice a certain 
harshness of treatment, although her attitude is 
beautiful; she holds a light scarf by her right 
hand, while with the left she makes a gesture of 
regret and hesitation ; her long tresses, beautifully 
depicted, wave around her graceful head and 
faintly flutter in the wind. There is something 
harsh and awkward in the figure of Orpheus, the 
upper portion of which is imperfectly modelled, 
while the legs are very long. The head is ofa 
German, not an Italian, cast. Steep cliffs, the 
frontiers of the nether world, rise behind 
Eurydice. 

In the Berlin relief, the relative position of the 
figures is the same, but their action is totally 
different. Orpheus advances towards the left, 
poised on that foot, while he raises and draws the 
right after it; he plays a violin, rested beneath 
his shoulder, and crosses the right arm over the 
chest to wield the bow; the head is in profile, 
gazing at Eurydice. In treatment his figure is 
more easy, more lifelike, more rhythmic, than 
in the Paris bronze. A double motion is ex- 
pressed in Eurydice, for, sorrowful and gazing 
at her beloved musician, she is yet moving to 
return to those regions indicated by flames at her 
feet; a light veil floats gracefully behind her, 
raised by the left hand to shroud her head, as in 
sorrow; her figure is softer and more delicate in 
outline. 

From all this we conclude that we have here a 
second and more perfect production. 

The relation between this work and Diirer’s 
Adam and Eve of 1504 is merely external. Diirer’s 
engraving may have had some influence on Vischer, 
but we must bear in mind that certain leading 
attitudes and gestures were common property in 
the time of the Renaissance. 

“These four small works of Vischer’s have 
this especial value to us, they afford us important 
revelations as to his relations with the antique, 
inasmuch as the greatest creation of his later 
period, the Rathhaus Gitter, is now lost.” The 
same process of a gradually-increasing refinement . 
and lucidity of thought in the Renaissance spirit, 
which makes itself manifest from St. Sebald’s 
shrine to the Rathhaus Gitter, can also be traced 
in these small works, and surely it is interesting 
to note how the same restless straining after per- 
fection and freedom revealed by the two ink- 
stands has also produced a second treatment of the 
Orpheus relief. We may add that the embryo con- 
ception of the Grand Apostles of the shrine of 
Sebald, those purest creations of German eccle- 
siastical art of that period, can be traced in its 
earliest form in the monument of Archbishop 
Ernst at Magdeburg. 

Another composition of Vischer’s school offers 
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us a further subject for considering how the Re- 
naissance reached us, The little nude archer, 
still at Nuremberg, bears the date of 1532, and 
was the work of one of Peter's sons. The idea of 
that figure is taken from Jacopo de’ Barbari’s en- 
graving (ably reproduced in M. Ephrussi’s essay), 
but altered in the details. We are struck by the 
modelling of various parts more German than 
Italian in conception, and from which, as we have 
seen, Peter Vischer was able to free himself and 
to arrive at nobler relations with, and a purer ideal 
ef, beauty. 








SCIENCE. 


Qn Fermentation. By P. Schiitzenberger, 
Director of the Chemical Laboratory at 
the Sorbonne. With T wenty-Hight Illus- 
trations. (London: Henry 8. King & 
Co., 1876.) 


Tue subject of fermentation, taking the 
alcoholic kind as the type of a series, has 
been a perplexing one to chemists, and can 
only be understood by studying the phy- 
siology of the ferments, as well as notin 

the composition of the fermentable bodies, 
and the results of the process. At first it 
seemed simple enough that sugar should be 
divided into alcohol and carbonic acid, 
and this was the notion of Lavoisier founded 
upon the imperfect analysis that was prac- 
ticable in his days. Further researches, 
however, showed that before cane-sugar 
entered into the fermentation provoked by 
yeast it took up water, by an action which 
Berthelot proved was due to a soluble fer- 
ment contained in the yeast. It was also 


discovered that, besides alcohol and carbonic 
dioxide, small quantities of glycerin and 


succinic acid made their appearance. Ac- 
cording to the researches of Pasteur, cited 
by Schiitzenberger, “ the glycerin and 
succinic acid are produced at the expense of 
the elements of sugar.”” Also, besides this, 
“‘the sugar yields a certain portion of its sub- 
stance to the new ferment which is developed, and 
the lactic acid, the production of which in varia- 
ble quantities has been observed in alcoholic fer- 
mentation, is the result of a special fermentation, 
differing from alcoholic fermentation, and pro- 
ceeding simultaneously with it.” 
M. Schiitzenberger points out that, 
Wj adding together the formulae of glycerin 
and succinic acid, atom by atom, we arrive at a 
sum in which hydrogen and oxygen are in the 
ee — to ae bo ap ona eee 
+ glycerin = an 
HON? H,0, +00,” Tus 7 14~9 
which explains the formation of glycerin 
and succinic acid at the expense of glu- 
cose. 

Pasteur found the proportions of these 
substances varying according to the rate of 
the fermentation, being greatest when it is 
slow, or when the yeast is less pure, or 
supplied with but few alimentary principles. 
A sufficient quantity of albuminoid and 
mineral matter being present to feed the 

t gives as a result more alcohol and 
less of the other bodies. Small quantities 
of acetic acid are also constantly met with 
in alcoholic fermentation, and increase in 
quantity when the yeast globules are not 
well nourished. 

The substances susceptible of alcoholic 
fermentation comprise “all bodies capable 
of producing glucose and its congeners by 





hydratation,” such as starch, dextrine gum, 
and the various glucosides found in vege- 
table tissues, 

The fermentation of cane-sugar comprises 
two processes: first, the hydratation of the 
sugar, which “changes it into two isomeric 
molecules, one of which crystallises and 
causes the plane of polarised light to deviate 
to the right, and the other remains uncrys- 
tallisable and turns it to the left (levwlose) ;” 
and the second, the formation of alcohol 
and other products, as acts correlative with 
the life and growth of the ferment. Liebig 
endeavoured to explain fermentation by a 
purely chemical theory, but, now that all 
controversy on this question is over, it is 
easy to perceive that, when the yeast per- 
forms its vegetative functions of respiration 
and digestion, it sets up molecular motions 
in the sugar, which are strictly chemical, 
though connected with its life, and not with 
its decomposition. 

The exact relation in which the yeast 
plant stands to other fungi is by no means 
clear, but it is not probable that the 
various kinds of yeast to which separate 
names have been given are good species, or 
that the “spores” obtained by Engel by a 
process Schiitzenberger describes are the 
only reproductive bodies that are formed. 
We do not notice in Schiitzenberger’s book 
any reference to the experiments of Berkeley 
and Hoffmann, who succeeded in developing 
yeast into Penicillium glaucum; and in the 
last edition of the Micrographic Dictionary, 
in which Mr. Berkeley assisted, yeast is 
spoken of as the conidial form of that 
mould. In 1865 Hoffmann stated that, while 
beer-yeast gave rise to P. glaucwm, yeast 
from brandy distilleries, kept almost dry, 
produced Mucor racemosus, either alone or 
together with the former. 

Engel’s mode of causing the yeast-cells to 
form spores consists in starving them. He 
moulds some plaster of Paris a little smaller 
than a vessel in which he puts it, so that 
there may be a space between it and the 
vessel’s sides. The smooth surface of the 
plaster is moistened with fresh yeast diluted 
with water, and placed upwards in the 
vessel; water is then poured between the 
plaster and the vessel’s sides, and the whole 
covered with a piece of glass. The cells 
which are least rich in protoplasm break 
up, but the others in six or ten hours form 
dense spots, which gradually grow into from 
two to four “spores,” if such they can be 
truly called. 

Schiitzenberger, referring to the properties 
of Mucor mucedo and M. racemosus, which, 
when placed in solution of sugar and pro- 
tected from oxygen, grow like yeast, and 
excite the alcoholic fermentation, observes 
that these facts “ give considerable support 
to the theories brought forward by some 
men of science as to the transformation of 
ferments from one to another, according to 
the conditions under which they are placed.” 

Pasteur’s experiments showed that a salt 
of ammonia could serve as a nitrogenous 
food for yeast, though modified albuminous 
substances may be termed its natural nutri- 
ment. .Mayer is referred to by Schiitzen- 
berger as having shown that the inactivity 
of a greater part of these substances in their 
unaltered state arises from their not being 





diffusible through the membranes of the 
yeast-cells -when, partly decomposed by in- 
fusoria or mucedines, they become diffusible, 
andthe yeast can digest them. It is considered 
that the wort of beer, and similar substances, 
nourish yeast, not by their albuminoid 
principles, properly so called, but by “allied 
nitrogenous substances, analogous to pep- 
tones, which have the property of passing 
by osmose through membranes.” Washing 
out’ the soluble matter from yeast-cells 
weakens their powers, which may be ex- 
plained by Berthelot’s recent discovery that 
a membrane moistened on either side by two 
different fluids is able to effect electric de- 
compositions. The washing tends to make 
both alike. 

An interesting portion of Schiitzenberger’s 
observations relates to the probability that 
the carbon required by the yeast, and which 
it obtains from sugar, is digested in the con- 
dition of a-particular hydrate. He thinks 
that when plants possessing chlorophyll act 
upon carbon dioxyde they convert it into a 
special hydrate, which is carried to various 
parts, and serves for a development of the 
cells that contain no chlorophyll. In its 
action upon the sugar it digests, the yeast 
may, at the moment of decomposing that 
body, cause its carbon to form a similar 
hydrate. Some such compound Schiitzen- 
berger forms by treating white cast iron, which 
contains carbon, with cupric sulphate. The 
iron is thus dissolved, and when the copper 
is removed by contact with a solution of 
iron perchloride, there remains a pulverulent 
black mass, which is a definite carbon 
hydrate. 

Yeast in its natural state absorbs 
oxygen freely for its respiratory functions ; 
concerning which Schiitzenberger details a 
number of interesting experiments. Yeast 
readily deoxygenises red blood, and Pasteur 
shows it is able to grow when free oxygen 
is absent from a saccharine solution by taking 
that gas from the sugar. This power of 
breathing at the expense of sugar can be 
employed concomitantly with the absorption 
of free oxygen, and the production of alcohol 
and carbonic dioxyde may be “ the conse- 
quence of disturbance of equilibrinm due to 
this partial abstraction of oxygen.” When 
yeast has exhausted the sugar in a solution, it 
acts upon its own tissues and cell contents, 
still evolving the products of ferymentation, 
together with other substances derived from 
its nitrogenous compounds. All living or- 
ganisms, besides assimilation, carry on an 
opposite process of excretion, and Béchamp 
considers that the evolution of alcohol and 
carbon dioxyde belongs to the latter mode of 
action. 

Some of Pasteur’s conclusions have been 
strongly contested in Germany by Brefeld 
and Traube, and especially his statement 
that the yeast-plant could live and produce 
fermentation when quite deprived of free 
oxygen, but at the meeting of the French 
Academy on May 8 the distinguished 
French chemist was able to state that Dr. 
Brefeld had repeated his experiments, and 
handsomely avowed his error, now admitting 
that the results he obtained with Mucor 
racemosus and with beer yeast confirmed 
what Pasteur had said. 

The chapter on “Soluble Ferments ” con- 
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tains a great deal of interesting matter, which 
we cannot now notice, but we do not observe 
any allusion to the statements made a few 
years ago by Béchamp, which seemed to 
connect the action of these substances with 
the appearance of living microzymes. 

In the notice of acetic fermentation the 
a is of course mentioned, but 
M. Schiitzenberger does not seem to be 
acquainted with the interesting and in- 
structive form used in many English house- 
holds to obtain good vinegar from treacle 
and sugar. In this state it is like a stout 
piece of soft buff leather, which contains 
myriads of bacteria-like bodies in addition to 
yeast-cells. As it grows it splits horizon- 
tally, and any little piece placed in a solu- 
tion of lump sugar soon forms a growing 
mass, transparent enough for convenient ex- 
amination. 

In conclusion, it may be said that this 
work is decidedly one of the best of the 
‘International Series.” It is a valuable 
guide to what has already been ascertained, 
and it leaves a conviction that future labours 
should be specially directed to the life his- 
tory of the various fungi concerned in fer- 
mentation, in which important discoveries 
have still to be made. Henry J. Stack. 








The Principles of Comparative Philology. By 
A. H. Sayce, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, &c. &c. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. (London: Triib- 
ner & Co., 1875.) 


THE appearance of a second edition of Mr. 
Sayce’s Principles of Comparative Philology 
within less than a year of the issue of the 
first is a welcome sign of the interest taken 
in the subject which it discusses. The book 
in itself well deserves its rapid success. 
Readers of the Acapemy will be prepared for 
the wide range from which Mr. Sayce draws 
his arguments and his illustrations, for the 
freshness and independence of his views, and 
for the vigorous and transparent style in 
which they are stated. But the work is not 
one particularly adapted to that somewhat 
mysterious personage the ‘general reader” ; 
it enters too much upon the discussion of 
details to be entirely welcome to the tyro, 
and it is in general at least as much a work 
of criticism as of exposition. Hence the 
public may fairly claim to share with the 
author the credit of the hearty welcome 
which it has received. 

* The book consists of eight chapters, the 
substance of which was delivered in the form 
of lectures at Oxford early in 1873, with a 
ninth, subsequently added for the purpose of 
dwelling more at length on the important 
subject of the influence of analogy on lan- 
guage, 

The first chapter contains an excellent 
account of the sphere of comparative philo- 
logy, and its relation to the other sciences. 

. Sayce is an adherent of what may be 
called the “common-sense” views of lan- 

ge. Heis not less emphatic than Pro- 
ssor Whitney in the stress which he lays 
upon its social character, as bringing it with- 
m the sphere of historical science ; and is 
justly severe upon the undue limitation of 
glottology to phonology, or to what has 
often been termed philology. But perhaps 





he has not quite fally appreciated—he has 
certainly not stated his appreciation of—the 
causes which have led to the excessive im- 
portance attached to phonology. The fact 
is that it is here chiefly, if not solely, that 
glottology as yet walks with the assured 
step of science. There are many points in 
morphology in which doubt is still per- 
missible. Westphal’s views, for instance, 
may be, and probably are, demonstrably 
erroneous; but at least they are defended 
with argument by a considerable scholar. 
The same is the case still more clearly with 
the wider questions with which Mr. Sayce 
is dealing in the greater part of this volume. 
But if a writer were now a days to attack 
Grimm’s law, or to ignore the loss of the 
palatal spirant in Greek, his work would be 
justly relegated to a place in the “ Budget 
of Paradoxes’”’ by the side of the lucubra- 
tions of “ Parallax.” Hence probably the 
tendency to an undue limitation, which Mr. 
Sayce rightly protests against. The whole 
of this lecture is admirably sound and clear ; 
but afew of the obiter dicta in it seem to 
require reconsideration. After all that 
Ritschl and his school have done to demon- 
strate the true nature of the pronunciation 
of the Latin comic dramatists, Mr. Sayce 
would not surely defend the extraordinary 
scansions which he has quoted from Donald- 
son’s Varronianus on p.17. Whatever the 
merits of that ingenious but most untrust- 
worthy work, forms like fail (= facile) and 
oetlos (= oculos) are simply survivals from 
a prae-scientific age. The parasitic w and y 
seem much morelike products of laziness than 
of emphasis (p. 30), if we may judge from 
the character of those English dialects in 
which they are common. Fick, in connecting 
péporec with paprrw, and translating the word 
“Greifer, Begreifer” (Kuhn’s Zeitschr., xx. 
3), can hardly have meant the epithet to be 
understood as ‘“‘snatchers,” but rather as 
“‘graspers, comprehenders ;”’ and the Ho- 
meric usage seems to point rather to some 
force of this kind. The explanation of the 
absence of guna in the dual and plural (p. 
32) of forms like oida is, perhaps, still open 
to doubt, although it has Benfey’s sanction. 
Ought not “ the Book of Common Prayer ”’ 
to be substituted for ‘‘ the authorised version 
of the Bible” in the following passage P— 

“Much of the charm of the authorised version 

of the Bible is due to the fact that the translators 
have usually tried to bring out the meaning of a 
Greek word by using two English equivalents, 
one from a Romanic, the other from a Teutonic 
source,” 
An unfortunate misprint in the first edition 
(p. 29) still remains uncorrected: of course 
it is hoarse, not horse, which represents the 
O.E. hds.* These are but incidental re- 
ferences, but perhaps they are worth noticing 
in a book of the stamp of Mr. Sayce’s. 

The second lecture begins the attack on 
the Idola of the science, as it has been too 
often treated. The first is absolutely inde- 
fensible—that the laws of the science of lan- 
guage should be determined from the Aryan 
family alone. Like the second—the hypo- 
thesis of primeval centres—it would seem 
hardly to require the powerful battery which 





* Mr. Sayce writes A.S. hés; but hés is only 
fourteenth-century English, and és is the A.S. form. 
Probably Dr. Morris’s use of O.E. has misled him. 





Mr. Sayce brings against it, if it were not 
that experience shows how much harm it is 
capable of doing to those who, perhaps 
quite unconsciously, are misled by it. But 
with regard to the second, it is worth while 
making two remarks. In the first place, as 
it did not originate on linguistic grounds, so 
it is evident that it will not be overthrown 
by linguistic arguments. The question of 
the primitive condition of man is one which 
is to be settled by so much converging evi- 
dence, all of which has to fight its way 
through a mass of prejudice, that philolo- 
gists may well keep aloof from the fray. 
They may content themselves with main- 
taining that, without assuming a portentous 
miracle, it is simply impossible that the 
utterly irreconcileable ways of viewing ob- 
jects and their relations to each other and 
to the subject, which are revealed by the 
structure of different families of languages, 
should ever have had a common origin. But 
in the second place, if instead of regarding 
the totality of mankind, we look simply at 
the Aryan stock, Mr. Sayce’s assumption of 
an original condition of dialectic variety 
seems far less tenable. If there never was 
“one original common stock-in-trade of 
radicals,’ does not the extensive similarity 
become an inexplicable phenomenon? Of 
course, no one would assert that every root 
now found in any Aryan tongue must have 
existed in the Ursprache, still less in every 
member of it. But when we allow for (1) 
the borrowing of roots from contiguous 
non-Aryan tribes, and (2) the differing 
selection made by different branches from a 
large stock of synonyms, there is little left to 
be explained by primitive dialectic differences 
of this character. The number of roots in 
Greek which exist in no cognate dialect, or but 
in one or two, need prove no more than the 
existence of Pferd, horse, and equus for the 
separateness of German, English, and Latin. 
It is positively easier to believe that, out of 
the ocean of inchoate attempts at language, 
there was a definite crystallisation in a par- 
ticular form at one point supplied by a 
highly-gifted race, than to suppose that the 
same took place in closely-resembling forms 
at neighbouring points. 

In his fourth chapter Mr. Sayce crosses 
swords with opponents more worthy of his 
steel, and boldly challenges what has come 
to be regarded as the only orthodox doctrine 
of roots and inflexions. In the first place, 
he denies that there ever was a period when 
men talked to each other in roots; he cannot 
even conceive the existence of such a period. 
“ How could men talk with one another in 
single isolated syllables which wanted ‘all 
designation of their relations’ ?” In the 
second place he denies that inflexion either 
did or could originate in agglutination. 
Among the Aryan races, he holds, roots were 
only types unconsciously felt, which lay at 
the bottom of the consciously-spoken word. 
Indeed, the Aryan brain “could produce 
only an inflexional language.” The sentence 
is the unit of language, not the word; and 
to form a sentence words must from the first 
be provided with distinctive marks of their 
mutual relations. 

Now, on the first point, I cannot think 
that Mr. Sayce has made good his position. 
It is idle to quote authorities in science, 
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where the question is one of a fact that may 
be verified; but it is not so where we are 
dealing with what is conceivable. Professor 
Max Miiller’s judgment (Lectures, ii., 84), 
** These germinal forms would have answered 
every purpose in an early stage of lan- 
guages,” has received the express approval 
of Professor Curtius (Zur Chronologie, 
p- 23), and is substantially that of Bopp, 
Heyse, Steinthal, Schleicher, and Whitney. 
Of course, if we admit of nothing but verbal 
roots, we involve ourselves in needless diffi- 
culties. But it is surely legitimate to regard 
a root as conveying a conception, which may 
be equivalent to a verb, a substantive, or an 
adjective, according to circumstances. As 
Mr. Sayce himself says, ‘“‘ Thought first lies 
implicit, indetermined, and confused, in a 
kind of rough block.’’ Can we imagine any 
instrument better adapted to express this 
early communism of thought, and therefore 
of speech, than the single root which “can 
mean” nothing except interjectional vague- 
ness? To say that ai means “to be sharp 
or quick” is limiting ourselves needlessly ; 
it may just as well have been used to denote 
“ quickness” or “quick.” And every 
philologist would admit that at a very early 
— ‘pronominal elements,’’ to which 

r. Sayce is a little unkind, were employed 
to supplement the gesticulations which had 
hitherto helped out the roots. We may 


leave it to the psychologist to determine 
whether such an hypothesis involves an 
‘embryonic chaos of unconscious thought,” 
if indeed unconscious thought be possible. 
But to say that by means like these it is 
impossible to express feelings and elemen- 


tary judgments, is to ignore the lessons 
which may be learnt in that invaluable 
school for the glottologist, the observation of 
children. 

On the question whether the process by 
which the Aryan Ursprache passed into the 
inflected state is sufficiently akin to that of 
agglutination to be identified with it, the 
last word has certainly not been said yet. 
Possibly the solution may be found in 
accentuating the difference between prono- 
minal elements and verbal roots. Be this as 
it may, it is quite unfair of Professor Whit- 
ney to confuse the theory of Mr. Sayce with 
the metaphorical mysticism of the Schlegels, 
and to use of the former (Oriental and Lin- 
guistic Studies, i. p. 284) language which is 
proper only of the latter. Westphal, with 
whom Mr. Sayce here agrees, has taken pains 
to expose the superficiality of the views of 
both the Schlegels (Vergleichende Gram- 
matik, p. xiii.). On the other hand, it is sur- 
prising to find Mr. Sayce saying of West- 
phal’s third and fourth arguments (p. 149) 
that “they cannot well be controverted.” 
Does any other philologist of repute now 
doubt that in the n of (say) legunt we have, 
as Pott and Schleicher showed long ago, the 
pronominal demonstrative an, which meets 
us inter alia in ille (=olle =onole)? And 
what right has Westphal to say that the 
thematic vowel (“ fulcrum-vowel ”’) of bhav- 
a-ti is explained as demonstrative, and then 
to reject this explanation as absurd ? Every 
theory has a right to be judged in its most 
recent and perfect form; and Professor 
Curtius explains this a as giving, alike to 
noun and to verb, the notion of continuance 





(cp. e.g., Das Verbum, i. p. 14). This ex- 
planation is at once easy and by no means 
“devoid of sense in such a position.” West- 
phal’s first argument is stated here in a mis- 
leading form; his second, which would be 
perhaps geuerally considered his strongest, 
loses much of its weight when we remember 
that it is based upon a theory defended by 
Curtius in his Tempora und Modi, and 
afterwards abandoned by him as untenable. 
There are some good remarks upon it by M. 
Bréal in his translation of Bopp, vol. iii. p. liv. 

The limits of the present notice do not 
admit of even a brief survey of Mr. Sayce’s 
remaining chapters. They are full of inte- 
rest, and crowded with illustrations chosen 
from a wide range of languages, especially 
from those which Mr. Sayce has made so 
pre-eminently his own; but they do not tra- 
verse so much debateable ground as the 
earlier chapters, with the exception of the 
one upon the doctrine of roots, which has 
been touched upon already in anticipation. 
In the chapter on Philology and Religion 
Mr. Sayce deserves thanks for again raising 
a protest against the neglect of etymology 
by some writers on comparative mythology. 
As he justly says, it is this alone which gives 
security to our conclusions. “To discover 
the sun on the horizon of the sea in the 
frog-prince of the fairy-tale is to transgress 
the boundaries of scientific evidence.” It is 
probably only by a slip that Herculus is de- 
rived from arcere instead of hercere; but it 
is strange that cotemporary is not impossible 
to a scholar who knows his Bentley. 

The concluding lecture on the Influence of 
Analogy on Language is distinguished by 
admirable sobriety. The action of this prin- 
ciple is so extensive, and some of its effects 
so interesting, that there is every temptation 
to push it beyond due bounds. Some of the 
younger philologists, especially, have used it 
unsparingly; and there is danger lest, as 
Professor Curtius says, we should find 
“analogy ” made into a huge receptacle for 
all unexplainable odds and ends. It is 
therefore the more satisfactory to find that 
among Mr. Sayce’s numerous illustrations of 
its action, there is not one which can fairly 
be called into question. 

The fresh and suggestive arguments with 
which, in an appendix, Mr. Sayce tries to 
demonstrate a course north of the Caspian 
for the westward Aryan migration, deserve 
to be compared with those by which Ernst 
Foérstemann (Geschichte des Deutschen Sprach- 
stammes, i. pp. 333-336), from an entirely 
different standpoint, comes to the same con- 
clusion. The latter require us, by the way, 
to reject the explanation of the name Caucasus 
(older than Isidore, for it appears in Pliny, 
vi. 17, § 19) accepted by Mr. Sayce (p. 119), 
and to find in it a Slavo-Teutonic word for 
height or mountain. The phonetic corruption 
on which the other interpretation rests will 
hardly find favour with most etymologists. 

To conclude a notice which the wide 
range covered by the work under review 
has made of necessity very discursive, what- 
ever may be the final judgment of scholars on 
Mr. Sayce’s distinctive theories, the book in 
which he has set them forth is exceedingly 
attractive, and cannot be neglected by any 
student of comparative philology. 

Aveustus S. WILEINs. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


On Vaso-motor Nerves.—Kendall and Luchsi 
have repeated many of the experiments descri 
by Goltz (Acapemy, August 14, 1875), and have 
arrived, in the main, at similar results (Pfliiger’s 
Archiv, xiii., 4and 5). They accept his view 
as to the maintenance of arterial tonus by peri- 
pheral organs of a ganglionic nature situated upon, 
or in close proximity to, the walls of the vessels. 
These peri ae ganglia they believe to be con- 
nected with the cerebro-spinal axis by two sets of 
nerves, one of which conveys vaso-constrictor, 
the other vaso-dilator impulses. To illustrate 
the modus operandi of these antagonistic fibres, 
they refer to Bidder’s view of the innervation of 
the submaxillary gland. According to him, the 
tonus of the blood-vessels supplying the secreting 
tissue of this gland is maintained by the automatic 
influence of a local centre, the submaxillary 
ganglion, whose functional activity is increased by 
irritation of the fibres supplied to it by the 
cervical sympathetic, diminished or inhibited 
by stimulation of the vaso-motor fibres con- 
tained in the chorda tympani branch of the 
facial nerve. Although their own investiga- 
tions were limited to the sciatic nerve of the 
dog and the cervical sympathetic of the 
rabbit, Kendall and Luchsinger extend the above 
generalisation, not merely to all the cutaneous 
arterioles throughout the body, but to those su 
lying the tissue of the voluntary muscles as well. 
Tn fact, they are disposed to push the analogy 
which undoubtedly wwe between the innerva- 
tion of the heart and that of the peripheral arte- 
ries as far as possible. Just as the normal: con- 
tractions of the heart are kept up and regulated 
by its intrinsic ganglia, so the normal tonus of the 
vessels is maintained by perivascular organs of a 
similar kind; just as the activity of the intra- 
cardiac centres may be increased by impulses pro- 
pagated along the accelerator nerves from the 
cerebro-spinal axis, diminished by such as travel 
along the vagi, so the activity of the perivascular 
ganglia may be exalted through the vaso-con- 
strictor, depressed through the vaso-dilator fibres, 
which connect them with the brain and cord. 


Physiological Action of Fuchsine.—It has re- 
cently been discovered that the aniline dye known 
as fuchsine, or magenta, is largely employed by 
dishonest wine-growers in France for improving 
the colour of claret, and masking its dilution with 
water. Unpleasant symptoms have been ob- 
served to follow the use of this medicated bever- 
age; and MM. Feltz and Ritter have accordingly 
made some experiments in order to ascertain how 
far the added colouring-matter ought to be blamed 
for them (Comptes Rendus, 26 Juin, 1876). They 
found that half a gramme of fuchsine in solution, 
taken on an empty stomach, caused deep redness 
of the ears, intense itching of the mouth, and 
slight swelling of the gums. The wine was stained 
of a deep red colour. When the dose was repeated 
day after day for a fortnight, diarrhoea and albu- 
minuria were developed in addition to the above 
symptoms. When fuchsine was injected into the 
stomach or the veins of a dog, it — effects 
similar to those observed in the human subject; 
when the dose was sufficiently large or frequently 
repeated, albumen invariably made its appearance 
in the urine; and this symptom was found to be 
due to a peculiar degeneration of the cortical sub- 
stance of the kidneys. 


Apparatus for Artificial Respiration. — M. 
Woilley has actined an aslo. which he calls 
a sptrophore, for resuscitating drowaed persons 
and warding off the risk of death by asphyxia in 
certain diseases (Comptes Rendus, 19 Juin, 1876). 
It consists _7 of a metal cylinder, cl 

at its lower end, and large enough to contain the 
body of a full-grown man. The upper end of the 
cylinder is closed by an elastic india-rubber dia- 





| phragm, with a hole in the middle, through which 
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the head of the patient projects. The interior of 
the cylinder is then aesleliy exhausted by a sort 
of air-pump; with each stroke of the piston the 
chest of the patient expands, his diaphragm sinks, 
and air rushes into his respiratory passages. One 
advantage of this method of performing artificial 
respiration is that the air is never forced into the 
jungs under a pressure higher than that of the 
atmosphere; there is no risk of damage being 
inflicted on the delicate pulmonary tissues, as 
sometimes happens when insufflation is resorted 
to. Experiments on the dead subject showed 
that the average amount of air introduced at each 
inspiration was nearly twice as great as that 
drawn in during ordinary breathing. The main 
objection to this ingenious contrivance lies on the 
surface; it is not likely to be at hand when 
wanted, and cannot therefore compete with 
methods of artificial respiration which, like those 
of Marshall, Hall, and Silvester, require nothing 
more than a certain degree of skill and readiness 
on the part of the bystanders. 


Variations of Intracranial Pressure. — By 
placing the interior of the skull in communication 
with one of Marey’s tympana and writing levers, 
M. Salathé has = tain in obtaining a graphic 
record of the periodical oscillations of intra- 
eranial pressure (Comptes Rendus, 19 Juin, 1876). 
These oscillations, synchronous with the respira- 
tory movements, are slight during quiet breathing, 
and very considerable when there is muscular agita- 
tion. Their usual order is inverted when artificial is 
substituted for natural respiration, the pressure 
rising during inspiration and sinking during expira- 
tion. Besides the respiratory waves, a secondary 
series of oscillations, synchronous with the heart’s 
contractions, are likewise recorded by the liver. 
Changes in the position of the body were found to 
exert a very marked influence on the intracranial 
pressure. Similar results were obtained by apply- 
ing a modified form of cardiograph to the fore- 
head of a man who had been deprived, years before, 
of a portion of his frontal bone by an accident, and 
whose brain was, therefore, protected only by the 
soft parts. The tracing showed the respiratory 
and cardiac waves very distinctly, the latter being 
markedly dicrotic. 





CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY, 


Daubrélite and Daubréite. — These two new 
mineral species have recently been found, and 
named in honour of M. Daubrée, the one by Dr. 
Lawrence Smith (Comptes Rendus, \xxxiii. 75), 
the other by M. Domeyko (Comptes Rendus, 
Ixxxii. 922). The former is a brilliant black 
mineral, coating, and in some cases traversing, the 
nodules of troilite of certain meteoric irons. 
Although it resembles chromite in appearance, it 
18 soluble in nitric acid, and is chromium mono- 
sulphide, having the composition :— 





Chromium 62°38 
Sulphur 37°62 
100°00 


The discovery of this new body is of great interest 
in extending the knowledge already arrived at by 
aid of the spectroscope of the distribution of 
chromium in cosmical bodies. The daubréite of 
Domeyko is a bismuth oxychloride of the form 
(Bi,0,), Bi,Cl, which has been found in the 
bismuth mine of Constancia, in Bolivia. 


Roscoelite, a Vanadium Mica.-—A well-marked 
— of mica, occurring in a gold mine, at 
ranite Creek, El Dorado County, on the western 
slope of the Sierra Nevada, and containing a 
Censiderable percentage of vanadium in varying 
8 of oxidation, is described by Mr. Blake 

wd bz, Genth (Amer. Jour. Se. [3] xii. 31). 
bro crystals have a dark clove-brown to greenish- 
‘wn Colour, and frequently form stellate or fan- 

: Lay 4 an =— ap to be 
Presen 2¥,,V,0, = V,0,,, and in this form 
Constitutes from 40 to 22 per cent. of the mineral. 


Sr meee ite, which takes pa from the 
siskin- or rather parrot-green colour of the films 
in which it occurs, is also described by Genth. It 
is a hydrated vanadate of lead and copper, having 
the formula: 3 (3 PbO, V,0,) +3 CuO, V,0,+6 
(CuO, H,O) + 12 H,O. It is found, associated with 
gold, and small quantities of cerussite, chalcopyrite 
and limonite, on quartz in several of the mines of 
the Silver Star District, Montana. 


Aspartic Acid.—W. von Knieriem has noticed 
(Med. Centr. Blatt, xiv. 254) that if a large 
quantity of gluten be exposed to the diges- 
tive action of the pancreatic juice, and, the pep- 
tones, leucine, and tyrosine having been removed, 
if the liquid then be boiled with copper hydrate, 
that a considerable quantity passes into solution, 
in which solution the presence of aspartic and 
glutaminic acid can be detected ; and he has con- 
firmed this result by an analysis of these acids. 
The author has shown that aspartic acid, when 
introduced into the system, is converted into urea, 
and he regards aspartic acid as the normal 
intermediate product in the formation of urea. 


Greek Glass.—Landerer has recently published 
(Berg. und Hiittenm. Zeitung, xxxv. 189) an in- 
teresting paper on the composition of the glass 
found in Greek tombs. He states that it is a soda 
and potash glass containing much lead oxide. 
Many of the darker specimens, of a deep green or 
blackish-brown hue, appear to ba volcanic glass, 
formed, it is believed, from the obsidian of Thera- 
Mylos; these, however, also contain lead oxide, 
which has probably been added to make the glass 
run more readily. A yellow opaque glass appears 
to owe its characters to alumina mixed with iron 
oxide. A blue glass contained copper oxide, 
which may have been produced by the addition of 
malachite. 


We had occasion a few weeks since (see 
AcapDEMY, June 17), to direct attention to some 
imperfections in the method of arrangement of the 
Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus at South 
Kensington (Sections XIII. and XVII., Chemis- 
try, Mmeralogy, §c.), and to some of the blunders 
in the first edition of the Catalogue. In the 
second edition, which has recently been issued, 
the greater part of these errors have been recti- 
fied; the additional matter, however, which has 
been incorporated in the new edition, and swelled 
it considerably, is very incorrect. While the col- 
lection may be justly styled scientific, that term 
cannot be applied to the method in which the 
objects are classified in the catalogue, and many 
of the blunders are of such a character that it is 
hard to conceive it possible that they could escape 
the notice of a printer’s reader, still less that they 
should pass unchallenged the scrutiny of a scientific 
editor. Why, it may be asked, are apparatus for de- 
monstrating the physical properties of steam and 
the steam-jet placed among apparatus for teach- 
ing mineralogy? Why are the original tubes 
containing gases liquefied by Faraday placed in 
Section XIII. (Chemistry), while his Laboratory 
Note Book, recording the results of his valuable 
researches on the condensation and liquefaction of 
these gases, is to be found 300 pages off in Sec- 
tion V. (Molecular Physics)? Why are silicates 
employed for optical purposes, in each case incor- 
rectly described as “compounds of silicon with 
various metals,” classified in one instance under 
Section VII. (Light), and in the other under 
Section XI. (Astronomy)? And on what principle 
could such a classification, even if it were fault- 
less, include “ crystallisation of alumina and mag- 
nesia” and “ plate of crystals of aluminium.” And 
how does it happen thatanotherspecimen is described 
as an “aluminate of silicium and magnetism ” ? 
Why, moreover, is a photograph of a “ Wild’s 
Polaristrobometer” exhibited in Section XIII. 
(Chemistry), and the instrument, described as a 
“Wild’s Polari-Strobometer,” placed 350 pages 
off under Section VII. (Light)? One feature of 
the new edition is the incorporation of a number 








of foreign collections of chemical compounds and 








a tus. Such a special collection, sent from 

lin, is one stated, on the authority of Prof. 
Hofmann, to consist of substances of which 
Liebig was the discoverer. They are nearly one 
hundred in number, and we find them, on a 
superficial inspection, to include formic acid, 
asparagine, butyric acid, cane sugar, stearic 
acid, tartaric acid, urea, uric acid, creatine, 
atropine, caffeine, cinchonine, morphine, narcotine, 
nicotine, piperine, valeric acid, &c., none of which 
were “ discovered by Liebig” as stated on p. 523. 
Four pages further on four salts are described each 
asa hyposulphite: if they are so, the formulae 
are wrong ; if the formulae are correct, which the 
varying amounts of water of crystallisation would 
lead us to believe, each salt is a hyposulphate 
(dithionate). The Berlin Gas Company exhibit 
bicarbonate of ammonia found “in the gas-dis- 
charge pipes of hydraulic machines.” From what 
follows this statement we are led to believe that 
“the hydraulic main” is here referred to. In 
printing the names and addresses of the con- 
tributors the same want of accuracy has been shown, 
and so we read of the “ Physical Institute of the 
University of Freiberg, Baden.” In many cases the 
foreign names of pieces of apparatus have not been 
translated at all, although an English equivalent 
is to be found without difficulty: we meet, for 
example, with such words as “ étuve,” “ stativ,” 
“bobine,” &c.; others again which have been 
rendered into English are not in the form 
familiar to the man of science: such are “ charcoal 
sticks” for carbon points, “effective substance ” 
for active principle, “Grove pile,” “ chroites 
crystals,” “rhomboid of Iceland spar,” &c. The 
mode of rendering other scientific terms in common 
use in England is equally unhappy, and of these 
Wwe may instance “atterism,” “ apparatuses,” “a 
chemical harmonica,” and “ Spee-gear, bottle in 
case,” whatever that may be; while the term 
“pantigraph” is still retained in the Intro- 
duction. The blunders appear to be impar- 
tially distributed over the various sub-sections : 
while we have “wolfram phosphide,” “ silicon- 
calcium,” and “molibdate of lead,” on the 
one hand, we meet with “ Kemala” and “ Sabor- 
andi” on the other; and among the rocks and 
minerals, “Trooshte” for troostite, ‘“ dimyte,” 
repeated, for dunite, “Garnet fils,” “ Rosed fel- 
syte,” “ Hokscharowite,” &c. Finally, we will 
confine ourselves to directing attention to about 
a dozen of the errors in the names of persons 
which we have met with during a superficial 
examination of this revised edition of the Cata- 
logue :—“ Andrew” for Andrews, “ Berzélius,” 
“ Bilstein” for Beilstein, “ Cloés” for Cloez, “ Sir 
Humphery Davy,” “Eisenrohr” for Kisenlohr, 
“ Erltenmeyer” for Erlenmeyer, “ Fritzshe,” 
“Kakuli” for Kekulé, “ Rutlerow,” “ Rudnen ” 
for Rudneff, “Schick” for Schiek, “ Siemgan ” 
for Siemens, “ Smith” for Smithson, and “ Wroh- 
lesky ” for Wroblevsky. 





PHILOLOGY. 


Pror. Nissen has just published at Berlin a 
monograph on six newly-found leaves of a manu- 
script of Ammianus Marcellinus. They contain 
xxiii. 6 cremat. et si aqua potiri bonis omnibus ; 
xxviii. 4 quod et in maiores—xxviii. 6 rogaretur 
adflictis nonnisi abun—, with the loss in two 
places of seven lines each; xxx. 2 qua regressa 
aduenit surena; xxx. 4 potestatis negotiorum exa- 
mina spec—. They were discovered by Gustav 
Koennecke at Marburg, whither they had been 
brought from Cassel some years before. They had 
been used to cover certain acta (? registers of 
accounts) drawn up by the comptrollers of the 
castle of Friedewald, about seven miles from 
Hersfeld, in the years 1584, 1585, 1586, 1589. 
Nissen concludes, no doubt rightly, that they be- 
longed originally to the codex vetustus, formerly in 
possession of the abbey of Hersfeld, which Gelenius 
used for the 1533 edition of Ammianus, and with 
which the Fulda codex brought to light by 
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Poggio, and now in the Vatican, No. 1873, can 
alone claim equal antiquity. The Marburg frag- 
ments (of which a photographed specimen accom- 
anies Nissen’s mye are assigned doubt- 
ully to the years 900-1100 a.D.; and the same 
authorities agree in considering them to be earlier 
than the Vatican MS. If this is true, they repre- 
sent the earliest tradition of the text of Am- 
mianus at present known; and it is most re- 
grettable that Koennecke’s researches in the 
neighbourhood of Hersfeld have failed to unearth 
any more leaves. 


In the Hermes, vol. xi. part 2, Bernays 
(“ Politianus und Georgius Valla”) shows, with 
characteristic learning and acuteness, that Joannes 
Lydus was known to Politian, and traces to its 
source in the Prolegomena to Porphyry’s Lisagégé 
the story of the last words of Archimedes, rav xe- 

addy kal pt) Tay ypappay. KR. Hirzel has a short 

ut interesting essay on the philosophy of Alc- 
maeon. Pack (“ Der Heilige Krieg im 16ten Buche 
Diodors ”) argues that Diodorus in a large part of 
his account of the Sacred War followed Demo- 
philus. Important critical matter is contained in 
the articles by Schéll on the Palatine codex of 
Lysias and the Medicean of Aeschylus; by R. 
Neubauer, “Epigramme aus den Ephebengym- 
nasium;” and by Hercher on a number of pas- 
sages in Greek prose writers. The main contri- 
butions to Latin scholarship are Hirschfeld’s 
second article on the Fasti Capitolini, Gemoll’s 
essay on the fragment “De Munitionibus Castro- 
rum,” and Gruppe’s on the relation of Manilius to 
Varro. Breysig contributes notes on Avienus. 


In the Rheinisches Museum, vol. xxxi. part 2, 
C. Curtius publishes for the first time some 
Athenian jurymen’s tickets in the Berlin Museum. 
There are two articles on the Latin anthology by 
Peiper and Baehrens, L. Mendelssohn contributes 
an important paper on the criticism of Appian. 
Seeliger discusses the law of inheritance quoted 
in the Makartatea of Demosthenes ; Dziatzko, the 
Andria and Perinthia of Menander. There are 
also interesting essays by Schreiber on the author- 
ities used by Pliny for his lists of works of art, 
and by Wellhausen on the progress and present 
condition of the science of interpreting cuneiform 
inscriptions. 








FINE ART. 


On Restoration. By E. Viollet-le-Duc. With 
a Notice of his Works in Connexion with 
the Historical Monuments of France, 
by Charles Wethered. (London: Samp. 
son Low & Co., 1875.) 


Tue first part of this book is a translation 
of an article in the eighth volume of the 
Dictionnaire raisonné del’ Architecture Fran- 
gaise, published in 1866. The translation is 
well done, but unfortunately the article 
selected is probably the only important one 
in the Dictionary which will convey no 
useful information to English readers. The 
doctrine taught by M. Viollet-le-Duc is that 
propounded by the leaders of the English 
Gothic movement twenty-five years ago, the 
unsoundness of which is only now being 
very slowly recognised here. There is 
much that is very just and true in what 
M. Viollet-le-Duc says, but all is vitiated by 
the. idea of restoration which pervades it. 
‘Every building and every part of a build- 
ing,”’ he tells us, “ should be restored in its 
own style.” What this means at home we 
know only too well, and the French ex- 
aggerate its interpretation. A building 


with associations stretching back over a 
thousand years, and which carries in its 
fabric its history for seven or eight hundred, 





is by restoration made a thing of to-day. 
The works of the last three centuries are 
wholly and entirely wiped out, and the 
sort of respect which is shown to earlier 
works does not prevent their wholesale 
destruction to make way for modern 
imitations. The old building is gone, and in 
its place we have a full-sized model of what 
the restorer thought it or its parts might or 
ought to have been when new. The restorer 
may be a very learned archaeologist and his 
model very excellent, but it cannot compen- 
sate for the loss of the original. It cannot 
be too often or too strongly insisted upon 
that our duty towards an ancient monument 
is not to restore it, but to preserve it; not 
to take from it its traditions, but to continue 
and, if need be, to add to them. An old 
building still in use—a church, for example 
—will require repair and occasional altera- 
tion to suit the changing wants and tastes of 
its users, and these works should be in com- 
plete sympathy with the old, but should not 
attempt to imitate it, or make believe to be- 
long to any period other than their true one. 
We are not advocating careless or reckless 
alterations.. To know what to preserve and 
how to alter requires more archaeological 
learning and more thought and taste from 
the architect than does the more popular 
process of restoration. 

M. Viollet-le-Duc does not attempt to 
justify restoration. He begins with a de- 
fence of the study of mediaeval work (which 
may still be necessary in France, although 
here it is difficult to persuade architects to 
study anything else), and thence he quietly 
passes on tu restoration as if it were a ne- 
cessary consequence of that study. We did 
the same in England a quarter of a century 
ago, although even then we had a few good 
men, like the late Mr. Petit, sufficiently en- 
lightened to see and point out the error 
and to protest againt it. 

To the translation Mr. Wethered appends 
an article of his own, which he would have 
been well advised to have omitted. We 
can understand and, to a great extent, sym- 
pathise with his admiration for M. Viollet- 
le-Duc, and for that very reason the more 
protest against his fulsome panegyric. M. 
Viollet-le-Duc’s literary and archaeological 
labours have our fullest respect, and we 
much wish that we possessed English paral- 
lels to his two great dictionaries ; he may 
be facile princeps among the Gothic archi- 
tects of his own country, but we cannot 
forget that even the best modern French 
Gothic work scarcely rises above the level 
of the Manchester School among ourselves. 
The personal part of the story is far too 
personal, and will scarcely please its hero, 
if it ever reaches him. Would the writer 
have written in the same way of a living 
English celebrity? Mr. Wethered’s stand- 
point for architectural criticism may be 
gathered from what he says about Notre 
Dame at Paris. He commends the black 
pointing of the masonry, calls the painting 
of the chapels “ exquisite,” and tells us that 
“there has been no scraping of the surfaces 
of old stones; in all cases wherever un- 
mutilated they have been left untouched.” 
What a large number of “mutilated” 
stones there must have been before the 
restoration ! J. T. MickLETHWaITE. 





THE RE-OPENING OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Berore this is in the reader’s hands, the Na- 
tional Gallery will be again open. Much has 
been done during the months while it was closed. 
The group = eer Pang gt in the rear re Mery hee 
ing, design . E. M. Barry, has at last 
finished, and Gains into communication with the 
old rooms in the front. The hanging space at 
Trafalgar Square is thus nearly double what it 
= i and not only have the romagg 7 been 
wholly re-arran in consequence, but large 
additions have oon made rey rg The Vernon 
collection has been brought over from South 
Kensington, and hangs in four of the old rooms 
west of the entrance. The Wynn Ellis bequest 
has been sifted, and the hundred and odd pictures 
chosen from it hang by themselves in the last of 
the old rooms east of the entrance. One room 
has been filled with a selection from the drawings 
of Turner. So that it is a National Gallery 
altered and enlarged, not only in dimensions but 
in contents, which will this week be thrown open 
to —_ curiosity. 

To speak first of the accommodation—ours 
is certainly not an ideal National Gallery; but 
then, neither has any other nation got an ideal 
gallery, nor is it easy to determine what would be 
the ideal for the purpose. So far as concerns 
simply the purpose of exhibiting pictures, the 
best gallery would be one broken up into many 
sky-lighted chambers of very moderate size and 
the simplest possible decoration. In each of such 
chambers the pictures either of a single master, 
or of a single group of closely allied masters, 
should be hung with plenty of space between 
them on the wall, so that no picture might injuze 
its neighbour, and the works of the master or 
the group might be studied in their mutual rela- 
tions without the intrusion of distracting impres- 
sions. But this ideal is not well compatible with 
architectural dignity; and the very name of a 
National Gallery implies that it should possess 
architectural dignity—the dignity of a great 
national structure. So, at least, it is assumed, 
and architects on their part take care to enforce 
the assumption. The old galleries of Trafalgar 
Square, indeed, were pretty strictly adapted 
to the single purpose of setting off pictures, 
The system of lighting—by lantern lights 
above a perfectly plain coving—was excellent, and 
the rooms, with one exception, were not too large 
for the comfortable exhibition of some one con- 
nected group. The walls used to be lamentably 
pre and, even since the changes, are 
overcrowded still, but otherwise those modest 

lleries were well contrived enough. However, 
it has been the fashion to call the work of Wilkins 
mean and paltry; and Mr. Barry has only done 
according to expectation in attempting something 
grander. His additions consist of an octagonal 
dome-room, with four oblong rooms, or vestibules, 
opening out of it towards the four points of the 
compass, of which the south vestibule commu- 
nicates with the old galleries; the east, with 
a great new hall in which are hung all the 
Rembrandts and Rubenses ; the north, with a still 
longer hall filled with the great Italians of the 
cinquecento; the east vestibule is closed. 
plan of great halls a hundred feet long or more 
excludes, of course, the separate groupings of 
which I have spoken; but it gives, from the 
architect’s point of view, dignity. The new 
octagon and vestibules are not too large, how- 
ever, to have made, by their dimensions, cap! 
exhibiting rooms. But, unfortunately, here 
architectural effect has been studied, and the 
consequence is disastrous to the effect of the 
paintings. Lofty domes or vaulted ceilings 
ground glass let down an unsatisfactory light opi 
the walls. In the octagon, a floor of light-oloure 
marbles throws up a reflection ruinous t0 
pictures which, as all valuable pictures in London 

ought to be, are under glass, Much worse bir 

the cornice above the pictures as been hea 7, 
gilt, and above the gilt cornice great spaces 
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vaulting and coving and lunette have been filled 
= women ge obtrusive decoration, It is 

ost impossible for a spectator in the octagon 
under the pressure of this tawdry cano yas 
world of gilded and tinted and moulded panel- 
lings in strong light over his head, with four huge, 
ill-carved bas-reliefs let into the four lunette- 
spaces that look down upon him—it is almost im- 
possible for him to fix his attention upon that to 
which alone attention should be called. We 
shall probably hear much of the magnificence of 
all this. It is not ificent : it is pompous, ill- 
conceived, and absurd. If architecture we must 
have, let it be architecture less t than this. 
The former paitriness was better the present 
grandeur. Inasmuch as the changes give us double 
space, let us be heartily thankful; but let us 
acknowledge, before the verdict of Europe tells us, 
that for architectural dignity they give us the 
worst kind of architec pretension. And now 
to the pictures themselves. 

The task of wholly re-hanging this great collec- 
tion, which has fallen in the last months on the 
Director and Keeper, must have been a task of many 
problems and much fatigue. The doubled space is 
still insufficient. The necessary endeavour to main- 
tain something like symmetry in the distribution 
of pictures, especially on the walls of the great 
new rooms, has conflicted, inevitably, with the 
endeavour to place the works of one master or one 
school with something like strictness together. 
But the result, considering the conditions, is very 
admirable. For the first time we can see what 
we have got, and nothing is too far from the eye. 
I propose merely to put down, for the information 
of readers of the AcADEMY, the general order of ar- 
rangement, and a few of the general impressions of a 
first walk taken among the familiar treasures with 
their new additions and in their unfamiliar order, 
In old days one used, coming upon the landing, 
to find oneself first of all among the primitive 
Italians. The Italians have left all this part of 
the building now, and it is given over to our own 
countrymen. In order to take the English pictures 
in historical order, let us begin with what used to 
be the third room on the right from the landing— 
the room where Perugino’s altar-piece used to 
hang, and Bellini’s Peter Martyr and Doge 
Loredano. This now contains the English masters 
of the eighteenth century by themselves. The 
series of Hogarth’s Marriage a la Mode hangs on 
one wall under Gainsborough’s great group of 
the Baillie Family. On another, Gainsborough’s 
Watering Place is flanked by his Mrs. Siddons 
and Parish Clerk; and here are Reynolds’s Lord 
Heathfield, and his Infant Samuel, and the clus- 
ter of singing heads; a choice and _ lovely 
assemblage, but far too small, from the best 
days of English art. In the narrow room 

ind this, where the Labouchere Michel- 
angelo and the Garvagh Raphael and the 
St. Cecilia used to hang, are placed the his- 
torical pictures of that manly and interesting 
artist, Copley. Moving westward, we enter the 
long gallery formerly occupied by the master- 
pieces of the mature schools of Italy: this is now 
entirely hung with the oil-pictures of Turner. 
The water-colour drawings of the same master, 
including the set for the Liber Studiorum, fill, 
with a few of his oil-paintings, the next room 
that which used to belong to the Italians of 

the fifteenth century, Pollaiuolo, Botticelli, Orivelli, 
and so forth, In no public gallery is there so 
vast a display of the works of one master as here 
of Turner. The narrow room behind this, next 
the landing, contains, on the south wall, West's 
arge Christ Healing the Sick, flanked by Law- 
+~xce’s full-length portrait of Mrs. Siddons, and 
‘ nat Woodcutter ; besides Haydon’s Mayday, 
Sti O Martin’s Pompeii, and a company of Smirkes, 
Walking from east to west, the next room has 

® oy TaN ws choice of figure and landscape, 
Partly from the Vernon gallery, partly from the 


Previous collectians ; 
artists of the cake in Trafalgar Square, by the 








Here is an admirable early Calcott—the Old Pier, 
Littlehampton; here are three Cromes, including 
the noble Mousehold Heath, and the upright pic- 
ture, different in dimensions but somewhat 
similar in character and feeling, which was bought 
at the Watts Russell sale last year; and Con- 
stable’s Cornfield and Valley Farm; two masterly 
little Nasmyths; three Stothards, one of them 
the rich and _ successful little Titianesque 
cento called Nymphs Bathing; five familiar 
Wilkies; and an architectural piece and a battle- 
piece of Jones, sometime soldier and presently 
Academician. In the next gallery, Ward's 
enormous piece of the A Bull and Cows hangs 
surrounded with works principally of later date— 
with the elegant compositions of Eastlake, the most 
accomplished of critics and least original of 
painters; with the well-known things of Mul- 
ready, Etty, Leslie, and their contemporaries. 
The next room, the easternmost of the old suite 
—what used to be the Turner room—carries the 
history of the school on a little later yet. Here 
are the works of painters so lately dead as 
Landseer— Wellington on the Field of Waterloo, 
the Comus, the Peace and War, the Maid and 
Magpie; and of painters still living such as Mr. 
E. M. Ward—The South Sea Bubble, James II. 
Receiving the News of William’s Landing, Dr. 
Johnson tn the Ante-room of Lord Chesterfield ; of 
Mr. Frith— The Derby Day; and Mr. Armitage— 
Judas and the Pharisees, presented by the painter. 

It is something of a shock, at first, to find 
this series of our own later painters on walls 
where we had been accustomed to look for their 
greater predecessors. Still that a historical series 
of the English school should find its place in the 
English National Gallery is evidently a right 
and proper thing. Only, what one feels is that 
this series betrays too much the casualness of its 
origin. Brought together by no systematic se- 
lection, but by accidents of bequest and gift, in- 
cluding the one preponderating Vernon bequest, 
it represents our school disadvantageously. Our 
great time, from 1740 to 1790, fills but one small 
room. We want more of Hogarth, more of Gains- 
borough, very much more indeed of Reynolds ; 
while Romney, that prolific and delightful master, 
is represented by the single sketch of Lady 
Hamilton, We have too little, ina word, from that 
excellent period of native art which ends with Mor- 
land, and too much from that period, in so many 
things melancholy and mistaken, which — 
with Wilkie and has not fairly ended yet. It is 
_— to learn from so many reiterated examples 

ow the diligence of a draughtsman like Mulready, 
and the power of a colourist like Etty, availed 
them nothing ; how the idylls of the one, and the 
mythologies of the other, are infected by the same 
spirit of cee triviality and hopeless common- 
ness. Of the most vigorous and refined tendencies 
of recent or living art this collection has no 
examples. It is right that the weakness, the 
exaggeration, the vulgarities of our school should 
be exhibited, but its strength ought to be ex- 
hibited in fair proportion. To redress the balance 
systematic care should henceforth be taken in the 
purchase of English pictures; or better, may we 
not hope that the more judicious munificence of 
some future collector may endow us with the best 
our school has done ? 

To find our way now among the re-distributed 
foreign schools, let us go back to the eighteenth- 
century room, from which we started. In the 
room next to the east of that are hung the pic- 
tures of the French school. In these we are very 
poor, and one longs for a choice, say, from the vast 
collection of Sir Richard Wallace, in order that 
France may have something like her due. Rec- 
koning Claude le Lorrain among the French 
school, the authorities have, as in duty bound, 
hung in the same place with Claude the two pic- 
tures painted by Turner in rivalry of him; but 
even so the room is not over full. Through an 
opening broken into the north wall of this room 


lit years of the present century. | we pass into the south vestibule of Mr, Barry’s 








great new annex. Here are hung the Spanish 
pictures, so thinly upon the walls as to remind us 
that this is another t and busy school of 
which we have far too few examples; but yet 
closely enough for pleasure in study; we wish 
we could afford for all other schools as much 
space in proportion. Passing hence into the 
octagon, we find ourselves, for the first time, 
among the Italians. There is not much hanging 
space, nor, as I have said, can the pictures be very 
well seen, in this room; so that the authorities 
have done wisely in choosing nothing quite 
of the first rank for exhibition here. Garofalo’s 
enthroned Madonna, Parmigiano’s Vision of 
Jerome, Bramantino’s Adoration of the Magi, 
hang each above one of the interesting and animated 
set of little pictures ascribed, but surely without 
sufficient reason, to Pinturicchio, which were 
bought at Mr. Barker’s sale. On the left opens 
the west vestibule, devoted to the primitive 
Italians, from Margaritone in the middle of the 
thirteenth century to Uccello at the beginning of 
the fifteenth. The north vestibule is given to a 
selection of examples the most perfect in them- 
selves, and needing to be seen the most perfectly, 
chiefly from the Italian sixteenth century ; 
Van Eyck’s splendid portrait of John Arnolfini 
and his wife is an exception that does not look 
out of place beside the masters of Venice, who 
learned from the masters of Bruges so many’ 
secrets of their craft. On the right-hend wail 
Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne, in a good light and 
looking more glorious than ever, hangs between 
his Noli me Tangere and Bassano’s Good Samari- 
tan. Opposite, the unfinished Deposition of Michel- 
angelo is flanked by Raphael's St. Cecilia, the 
Garvagh Raphael, the noble Solario portrait 
bought last year, Andrea del Sarto’s portrait of 
himself, Bellini’s Doge Loredano; while the 
Labouchere Michelangelo hangs, a little too 
obscurely, in the corner. Then we advance into 
the great north gallery, which runs at right 
angles to this vestibule. Admitting that great 
halls are desirable, and putting aside the unplea- 
sant effect of the decorations, the pageant here 
is noble in the extreme. The peculiar dis- 
tinction of the National Gallery—the traditional 
distinction, it may almost be said, and one 
which the present administration is doing its 
utmost to keep up—lies in the determined choice 
of acquisitions which, if they have suffered, have 
suffered from decay and not from renovation. 
Assuredly no other room in the world contains 
so many great pictures so nearly in the state in 
which they left their painters’ hands. The mighty 
Sebastian del Piombo, which holds the central 
place, is blackened indeed—irrecoverably perhaps— 
and looks even blacker than in its former station. 
But the general multitude is one of masterpieces 
which have suffered little, some of them not at all. 
On either side of Sebastian’s Lazarus hang two per- 
fect Titians, one the familiar Madonna and Child 
with St. Catharine; another, that Holy Family 
with a Shepherd Adoring, bequeathed long ago b 

Mr. Carr, which used to hang high and loo 

obscure, but now, brought down and cleaned with 
a scrupulous and sparing hand, proves to be in 
faultless preservation and has all the value of a 
new acquisition. Close by to right and left hang 
what are really new acquisitions—two out of 
the four portraits purchased the other day 
from the Fenaroli Gallery at Brescia. One 
of these is by Moretto, and fit to take rank 
with that sumptuous portrait of Count Sciarra 
Martinengo which has long been one of our best 
treasures. The full-length figure of a young 
man with a short beard leans with his elbow 
on a ledge of architecture, end wears that 
peculiar expression of longing outlook, that stately 
melancholy of sentiment, which are common 
to the portraits of Moretto and Lorenzo Lotto. 
The black quilted jacket, the brown slashed sleeves 
and brown hose, the grey stained column, and 
corner of noble landscape high up on the right, are 
of perfect finish and perfectly subordinate to a 
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faultless head and hands. The pendant, also new, 
is a full-length of Moroni, who was no harmonious 
idealist like Moretto, but above all things a forcible 
master of individual character, and a noble colour- 
ist, chiefly in tones of black and grey. In the 
present picture, the subject stands before a wall in a 
dark suit, with pieces of dark armour strewn upon 
the ground. The third of the new pictures is the 

ortrait of a lady, not interesting in character of 
feel, but of great force and beauty in the painting 
of her red and amber-coloured clothes. The 
fourth is a half-length of immense force and 
individuality, of a brown-bearded man of law in a 
black suit. Altogether, this acquisition of Brescian 
portraits is an excellent one. At the western end 
of this gallery, Veronese fills the central place 
with the Family of Darius before Alexander ; to 
, and left are the scowling gold-haired beauty 
of Paris Bordone, and Moretto’s Count Sciarra 
Martinengo aforesaid. Along the south wall are 
ranged old friends one after another—the Ecce 
Homo and Venus and Cupid of Oorreggio, the 
Madonna of Beltraffio, the superb three-divided 
altar-piece of Perugino, the Francias. Passing by 
the Borgognones on the west wall, we come into a 
square room, in which are hung, a little con- 
fusedly as it seems to me, the beloved masters of 
Italy’s learning and expanding age; the Cri- 
vellis—a complete gallery of that grim master— 
the two precious Piero della Francesca panels, the 
things of Botticelli, Lippo Lippi, and the rest. 
Then we turn to the night, and enter a second 
long gallery at right-angles to the first. Here are 
the pictures of the Bruges school, except Van 
Eyck; there are goodly ranges of Rembrandt and 
Rubens. This gallery communicates on the right 
with the central octagon by way of the east 
vestibule, to which has been transferred the Peel 
collection, already familiar to us, of Dutch 
pictures. 


Passing by this, and coming out at the south end 
of the Rubens and Rembrandt room, we find our- 
selves back again in the old galleries, in the end 
room next St. Martin’s Church. This is filled with 
the Wynn Ellis collection. The only old Italian 
things worth mentioning here are a Florentine 
fragment in tempera, injured but very lovely, of 
an adoring angel, and a carelessly-drawn Venetian 

astoral of some far-off imitator of Giorgione. 
here is, indeed, a Canaletto, the most animated 
and perhaps the most important in existence, 
showing the Maundy Thursday procession in the 
iazza outside San Rocco. Among the earlier 
Netherlanders there is a version—the most quaint, 
strained, and grim of all—of the famous and often- 
repeated Money-Changers of Quintin Matsys; and 
there is a small and precious portrait—grave, 
tender, and a little prim in feeling and handling— 
said to be of Memling by himself. But the great 
riches of the collection are in the Dutch school 
proper; Teniers the elder and Teniers the 
younger ; Cuyp; Wouvermans—a hunt, with a 
ckground of misty pool, valley, and moun- 
tain, highly wrought in exquisite tones of 
silvery grey; cows by the one Vandevelde, and 
ships at sea by the other; ships at sea by 
Vandecapelle; airy and spacious landscapes by 
De Koning; black and lowering ones by Ruys- 
dael; a Hobbema of branching trees, and cot- 
tages in the clear shadow of open glades; a 
masterly study of imaginary marble architecture 
by Dirk van Deelen ; two, more masterly still, of 
real brick architecture by Van der Heyden. 
Between the Peel purchase and this new bequest 
we are now as rich as it is possible to desire in 
rfect examples of Dutch seventeenth century 
andicraft. 

Adjacent to the Wynn Ellis Gallery on the 
right is the only room of the old suite into which 
we have not yet been. Here are placed the late and 
decadent Italians—the Caracci, Guido, Baroccio ; 
but among them a picture which, if room could 
have been found for it in the north gallery, ought 
certainly to have gone there: I mean Vergnese’s 


San Silvestro at Venice. And so we bring to an 
end our hurried walk, if with no increased respect 
for our capabilities in public works, yet with an 
increased sense of the splendour of our public 
possessions, and with much gratitude to those 
who have newly set them in order. 

Srpygy Covin. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


We hear that the long-delayed volume by .Mr. 
Drury Fortnum on the European bronzes in the 
South Kensington Museum may be shortly ex- 
pected. 

Mr. Nessirt is at present engaged in preparing 
his volume of the same valuable series of descrip- 
tive catalogues, the subject being Glass of all times 
and countries, more particularly referring to the 
examples in that museum. 


Messrs. SIMPSON AND Sons have had on view at 
their premises, No. 100 St. Martin’s Lane, a series of 
decorative tile-paintings from the history of Elijah, 
to be placed on the peristyle of Cardiff Castle, the 
seat of the Marquis of Bute. The designer of 
these works is Mr. H. W. Lonsdale; Mr. Burges 
being the architect in charge. Mr. Lonsdale’s 
designs are reasonable, creditable works, not ex- 
ceeding either in archaic stiffness or in anti-archi- 
tectonic laxity. The tile-paintings are, as fac- 
similes of the designs, excellently true; all 
contours and all tints being reproduced with 
diligent and unfailing precision. There are a 
great number of tasteful and well-invented, and 
a still greater number of skilfully-executed, works 
of decoration in Messrs. Simpson’s show-rooms— 
painted tiles, stained glass, metal work, &c.—and 
a good idea of certain phases of our art-activity 
at the present day may be obtained from looking 
over the stock. 


Lovers and collectors of Rembrandt's etchings 
will be interested to hear that a new edition of 
Wilson’s Catalogue has been for some time past in 
preparation. It is well known that the descrip- 
tive catalogue published in 1836 is far from per- 
fect, especially in regard to the definition of the 
various states. M. Charles Blanc’s charming 
volume published in 1859 has not entirely re- 
medied this defect, and the Rev. O. H. Middleton, 
who has undertaken the task of preparing the new 
edition of Wilson, will find much still remaining 
to be done in order that the catalogue may be 
made entirely worthy of the master. The kind of 
devotion needed to perfect a labour of this kind 
is exceedingly rare, but among all amateurs of 
Rembrandt the result is sure of full recognition. 
Mr. Middleton has made the plan of his research 
sufficiently wide to embrace all the important 
collections, both English and foreign. sides 
devoting particular attention to the various states, 
he will add notes upon the deceptive copies that 
have from time to time appeared. The numera- 
tion adopted by Wilson will be followed, not 
because it is the best, but because so many of 
the most valuable English collections are arranged 
after it, and because it has been followed by the 
majority of English writers who have referred to 
Rembrandt. In the prosecution of his labours it 
is needless to say that Mr. Middleton has made 
ample use of the splendid Rembrandt collection in 
the Print Room of the British Museum. 


At the recent sale of Mr. Rose’s collection of 
ag some important examples were secured by 

r. Reid for the national collection. Among 
perhaps the most curious is a portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth nowhere described, and signed by an 
artist whose name does not appear in any list of 
engravers. Johannes Rutlinger has not found a 
biographer, but it is evident from this work alone 
that he was by no means wanting in artistic 
ower. The characterisation, as expressed both 


in the face and in the action of the hands, is 
strong and decided. The lines are few, but they 
are stamped with an individuality that leaves no 





noble Adoration of the Magi from the church of 


paring the face with other of the composition 

reas found some ground for the s thon that 

the work was left incomplete. Portions of the 
jewelled costume are highly elaborated and en- 
graved with greater depth and variety of tone 
than has been employed upon the features. The. 
portrait is a half-length, with the left hand resting 

upon a table and holding a fan of ostrich-plumes, 

It is just possible that a copy of the print might be 
found among the Royal portraits at Windsor, and 

it would be interesting to learn from Mr. Holmes 

whether such is the case. ; 

Art and literature are both represented in the 

new American Embassy. Mr. William J. Hoppin, 

the chief secretary to the Legation, who arrived in 

England at the end of June, is not merely an 

accomplished lawyer, but is also well-known’ to 
American readers as a cultivated and serious 

art-critic. He has been for some time a notable 
contributor to the Atlantic Monthly Magazine, and 

he is now writing in L’Art a very interesting 

account of the present state of American art. 

Tue twenty-seventh Annual Report of the 
Council of the Arundel Society has lately been pub- 
lished. It is satisfactory to learn that the financial 

prosperity of a society that has for its object the 

“promotion of the knowledge of art” is increas- 
ing. The report for 1874 told the other way, but 

it seems that this was only a temporary falling off, 
for the gross receipts of 1875 amount to 7,187/., a 
larger sum than has ever before been known in the 
Society’s history, except in 1872, a year which 
has always been noted as exceptional. The chief 
source of profit appears to lie in the sale of what 
are called Supernumerary and Occasional Publica- 
tions. The sale of the latter alone amounted to 
1,1567. last year, against 4787. the year before. 
This great advance was doubtless owing to the 
publication of three new chromolithographs, one 
of which, The Meeting of Mary and Elizabeth, by 
Mariotto Albertinelli, was so extremely popular 
that it produced 380/., a sum more than suffi- 
cient to “repay in a single year,” we are told, 
“the entire cost incurred, both in 1874 and 
1875, upon its preparation.” The number of 
new members also, which in 1874 was 
only 126, rose last year to 150. Altogether, 
indeed, the results of the year are encouraging, 
although it is owned that the increase of income 
was not gained without a “more than equivalent 
increase of expenditure.” This, however, is 
stated to be no cause for dissatisfaction, as it only 
results from the unusually large sum expended 
under the head of the Copying Fund, a mode of 
expenditure that must necessarily be gradual in 
ar returns. Water-colour copies were made 
ast year of no less than ten important Italian 
paintings, and of a small triptych by Mabuse in 
the museum at Palermo. Several of these works 
are now preparing for publication, and the council 
are so satisfied with them that it has been resolved 
to give further commissions to the artists, Herr 
Kaiser, Signor Fattorini, and Herr Schultz, for 
copies of various other works this year. Herr 
Kaiser will resume his work at Assisi, and will 
afterwards probably visit Siena for the purpose of 
copying the remaining fresco by Bazzi, of the 
Visions of St Catherine. Signor Fattorini has 
been commissioned to make a drawing of Pintu- 
riechio’s Nativity in S. Maria del Popolo at Rome, 
and Herr Schultz is to copy Albrecht Diirers 
magnificent painting of the Adoration of the 
Trinity at Vienna. 

Tue fifth exhibition of the Union Centrale, 
distinguished by its magnificent display of tapestry, 
was opened on the Ist of this month at the 
Palais des Champs-Elysées. Never, certainly, 
has such a collection of work of this kind ee? 
made before. Not only have all the finest preces 
of French manufacture been gathered om the 
Gobelins, the depét of the Garde-weuble, and 
different churches in France whick happened to 
possess remarkable examples, but Various foreign 
museums, such as the Uffizi at Florence, the 
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have contributed numerous specimens from their 
collections, Private collectors and amateurs also 
have freely yielded their treasures, especially when 
these have been wanting to fill historical gaps, 
for, as we have before stated, the exhibition of 
the Union Centrale aims at presenting a complete 
history of the development of tapestry from the 
sixteenth century to the present time. Besides 
the tapestry, a small collection of pictures and 
drawings illustrating the history of the town of 
Paris is exhibited, and the whole series of 
designs executed for the Commission of His- 
toric Monuments by some of the principal 
architects of France. Various portions of this 
collection have been exhibited before, but not 
the whole series, which comprises as many as 
400 drawings from all the chief buildings and 
historic monuments of France. A number of 
casts from the most important works of French 
sculpture executed for the same Commission are 
also noteworthy. 


A curious confessional, of Italian workmanship 
of the sixteenth century, and a forged iron pulpit 
of the same date have just been added to the 
Cluny Museum. The pulpit, according to the 
Chronique, was obtained from a monastery in the 
department of Vaucluse, at the price of 22,000 fr. 


Forty-Frour new plates have been added to the 
excellent series of photographs taken from the 
pictures in the Dresden Gallery. 


A Large and fine piece of Roman mosaic, of 
elaborate design and in good preservation, has 
been found at Lyon. It is supposed to have 
formed the pavement of a room measuring 25 
métres, 


Tue death is announced in Rome of the Italian 
painter Prof. G. Battista Canevari, at the age of 
eighty-seven. He was a member of the Aca- 
demies of St. Luca and Raffaello, and fought in 
his youth under Napoleon I. 


Among Italian painters of the day Ferdinando 
Folchi may be mentioned as an accurate and con- 
scientious artist, who has been steadily gaining 
fame for his historical and sacred subjects exe- 
cuted both in oil and fresco. Several of the 
leading patrician families in Florence have en- 
trast im with important commissions. Two 
entire rooms in the southern quarter of the Royal 
Pitti Palace have been decorated by him; also 
the large altar-piece of the Descent from the 
Cross in the Church of the Annunciation is his 
work, and another representing a Miracle by 
Saint Francis, painted for the Church of Santa 
Maria del Soccorso in Livorno. The work upon 
which he is at present engaged, for the Church of 

Firenze, represents The Appearance of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus to Saint Marguerite Marie 
Alacoque. The Raffaello describes it as a composi- 
tion of great merit. 


No onz at the present day has a better right 
than Prof, Brunn, of Munich, to pronounce an 
‘inion on the artistic merits of the sculptures 
Teceatly discovered at Olympia in the German 
excavations, and it is, therefore, with pleasure 
that we have received his contribution to a sub- 
ject on which a good deal has been written in 
these pages, _ We may refer in particular to Prof. 
Colvin’s articles (Acapemy, April 15, 22, 29, 
1876) written after his visit to Olympia, the more 
so as Brunn (Transactions of the Bavarian 
Academy, 1876, p. 337) accepts Prof. Colvin’s 
gensral estimate of the newly-found sculptures as 
Compared with the previously-known reliefs from 
Olympia in the Louvre. To s correctly, 
2rof. Brunn pornosrnnes no opinion on the new 
aecusitions, use he has neither seen the 
a ary themselves nor even satisfactory photo- 
graphs fthem. What he does is to give us the 
pinion Waich he had formed and communicated 

studers two years ago on the style of the 

pay Bo Paeotiog and his relation to Pheidias and 
Attic school. Qertain of his results have ap- 
peared from time to+ime in the ACADEMY, and to 





those who have taken an interest in them the 
fuller panes now given will be welcome, 
Compared with the Peloponnesian school of sculp- 
ture, which aimed at sealeetian in reproducing the 
bodily form of man in all its truthfulness so far as 
@ minute examination of living specimens could 
go (see the Egina marbles in Munich), or com- 
pared with the Attic school in which the sculptor 
approached his work with an ideal in his mind 
which we all know, the school of Northern 
Greece to which Paeonios belonged was charac- 
terised, according to Brunn, by a painter's desire 
of obtaining a complete general effect with a con- 
sistent carelessness in working out details of form 
in the way in which the strict demands of sculp- 
ture require them to be worked out. The de- 
monstration of this peculiarity of style and the 
theory as to how it grew up in Northern Greece 
is the most interesting part of the present paper. 


Tue Cavaliere G. Botti, whose ingenious pro- 
cess for removing and restoring ancient and dilapi- 
dated wall-paintings has been successfully applied 
to several of the great frescoes of the early Italian 
masters, and has gained him great distinction in 
Italy, has lately been employing his skill for the 
preservation of Correggio’s fresco of the Annun- 
ciation in the Church of the Annunziata at Parma. 
This fresco, which is believed by almost all 
authorities to be genuine, is supposed to have been 
originally painted for a large lunette in the old 
Church of the Annunziata outside the town, but 
it was removed from that church as early as 1546 
and placed in the then newly-built church of the 
same name in Parma, where it has remained ever 
since, though, on account of the dampness of the 
wall and other evils, it has gradually fallen into 
a most ruinous condition. The difficulties attend- 
ing the removal of such works are always very 
great, but they were increased in this case by the 
wall on which the fresco had been placed being 
composed, not of bricks only, but of a mixture of 
bricks, shells, and small stones, which offered an 
uncertain surface to the iron blade that Cavaliere 
Botti passed between the wall itself and the 
cement on which the fresco was painted in order 
to detach it from its position. In spite, however, 
of all obstacles, the hazardous feat of the trans- 

rtation of this dilapidated work has, we hear, 

en successfully accomplished. It is to be hoped 
that, after this happy deliverance from the dangers 
that were fast threatening to destroy it in its dark 
damp resting-place in Sta. Annunziata, it will not 
fall into greater ones in the hands of the restorer. 
Although the picture has suffered dreadfully from 
the effects of saltpetre, and is in many parts 
almost obliterated, the exquisite beauty of the face 
of the Virgin which was noticed by Tiraboschi is 
still perceptible, and the wonderful grace of the 
Angel, who has alighted on earth on a cherub- 
borne cloud, fully reveals the charming style of 
the master. These traits would infallibly be lost 
should the picture be over-restored, or “ im- 
proved ”—-the term now applied to work of 
this kind in Florence. Many of the processes 
applied for this “improvement ” of old paintings 
in Italy are most destructive. A correspondent 
tells us that one has just been patented consisting 
of a solvent which reduces an old picture to 
its dead colour in ten minutes. “A to 0,” 
he adds, “ is a trifle to it.” Cavaliere Botti’s pro- 
cess, however, is not so fatal as this, It is 
principally concerned with the transportation and 
reservation of old works, and does not, we 
lieve, attempt their improvement. The removal 
of the Correggio Annunciation was commissioned 
by the Italian Government, which has employed 
Cavaliere Botti on many similar works. 








THE STAGE. 
PLAYGOERS’ GRIEVANCES. 


A q@Rtevance of the humbler playgoer, which 
may well gain a little attention in an empty 
season, is the outrageous length of time that the 








hirer of any unreserved seat is expected to in 
the playhouse before the play begins. The late 
dinner-hour of society ies it impossible that 
the important piece which people really go to see 
shall begin before half-past eight o'clock, but the 
tradition of the theatre is that the doors shall be 
opened, and the manager's servants be ready to 
take the playgoer’s money as early as seven. The 
sooner the tradition is done away with the better, 
for it clashes with modern habits, and obliges 
most visitors who do not take a stall beforehand 
to waste what is probably an hour, and may be even 
more than an hour anda half. For ifthe important 
piece of the evening be indeed an attractive one, 
everybody is anxious to be in the front row or 
near it—whether his place be pit, or dress-circle, 
or boxes—and, accordingly, the humbler playgoer 
gathers round the doors and jostles his fellow- 
playgoer. at a quarter to seven, ere he is ad~ 
mitted to the theatre at seven o'clock. ile is not 
allowed the resource which was open to the play- 
goer of the end of the sixteenth century, when 
one Gosson, the author of the School of Abuse, 
“a pleasant invective against poets, players, 
and such like caterpillars of a commonwealth,” 
mentioned among the sights of the waiting- 

riod “such heaving, such pitching and shoulder- 
ing to sit by women, such giving them pippins to 
pass the time.” For half an hour nowadays 
the playgoer, debarred this entertainment, gloomily 
surveys the empty stalls and the dimly-lighted 
house; then, about the advertised moment for 
beginning, the band straggles leisurely into the 
orchestra ; eventually the leader gives his sign, 
and the long overture commences; it is finished 
at a quarter to eight, and the curtain rises on the 
familiar interior in which is laid the scene of every 
farce—the octagonal apariment with the cane- 
seated chairs, the ricketty red mahogany chiffonier, 
the blistering wall-paper, and the striped curtains 
from Tottenham Court Road. Half an hour 
is now passed by the comedians unhappy 
enough to be engaged, in the performance of 
practical jokes which the English taste of 
thirty years ago supposed to be witty because 
they were rough, and which the playgoer of to- 
day laughs at sadly, out of respect for the past. To 
every one concerned the traditional farce may be 
described in the words Théophile Gautier reserved 
for music, as “ the most expensive noise he knew 
of.” This noise, however, is maintained for thirt 
minutes, and then there is another “ wait” until 
the curtain may rise on the piece which an hour 
and a half ago three persons out of every four in the 
theatre had already arrived to see. 


It is true that there are one or two managers 
who have had the good sense to abolish this first 
piece altogether, and that there are one or two 
others who are careful that it shall be worth see- 
ing, and that its sole recommendation shall not 
be that it is the work of some friend of the mana- 
ger, who has done the manager substantial ser~ 
vice in quite other departments of literary labour. 
But these are, we fear, the exceptions, and the 
comfort of the humbler playgoer would hardly 
be more consulted by the shortening of the time 
between the opening of the doors and the end of 
the overture than by the suppression of the first 
piece altogether, or the habitual care that the piece 
shall be a good one, as it is almost invariably in 
France. 

As to the length of time that passes between 
the opening of the doors and the beginning of 
the piece which all the world comes to see, we 
shall be told, no doubt, that a theatre cannot be 
filled in ten minutes. It cannot. But it can well 
be filled in twenty. And the rapidity or slowness 
of the work depends much on the size of the 
staff engaged to do it. There might well be more 
box-keepers, and only at the one or two theatres 
where box-keepers do not take fees (unless they 
are stuck, by the foolish rich, in the frames of 
looking-glasses) would the increased staff add ex- 
pense to the management. Generally, “the front 
of the house” is a source of revenue: not of ex- 
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pense. Generally, a box-keeper is not the paid | M. Lfon Garziarp has just published a curious MUSIC. 
servant of the management; but the gr 4 little study of the Sociétairiat of the Théatre WAGNER'S “RING DES NIBELUNGEN.” 
ment’s customer—a pee eg speculator, who | Francais. “ be as formerly,” he says, (Fourth Article.) 
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hires the cloak-room and the keys, and counts 
upon the shillings of the —— 
REDERICK WEDMORE. 





ANOTHER week absolutely barren of production, 
save for the interpolation into the Haymarket 
programme on Thursday—too late for any con- 
siderable notice—of the School for Scandal, 
played for the benefit of the acting manager, who 
was fortunate enough to get Miss Neilson to be 
Lady Teazle. The actress, having come back from 
the German baths, proposes, we hear, to leave 
immediately for America. 


Mr. OoeHtan is about to go to America, where 
he will no doubt take engagements to act. 


Messrs. JAMES AND THORNE, if we may judge 
by the programmes, have by this time thought fit 
to retire, for a while at least, from the perform- 
ance of Our Boys, which, having passed its five- 
hundredth night, will in all human probability 
reach its one-thousandth, since nothing that can 
be done for a piece by its own merits or by criti- 
cism can approach in value the substantial fact that 
for five hundred nights the theatre has been filled 
with -people satisfied to see it. The result, of 
course, not only in the case of Our Boys, but in 
all kindred successes, is one on which author and 
managers are to be congratulated much more than 
the actors. There must be very genuine quality 
in any actor who can withstand the deteriorating 
influence of any run of several hundred nights, 
and there are few who can wholly with- 
stand it. Mr. Neville acted the Ticket-of- 
Leave Man too often, and Miss Bateman, Leah. 
That is in the recollectioa of many playgoers. 
Moreover, for many actors playing one part for 
several hundred nights there is the inconvenience 
that they become identified by the public with 
the special character. An actor like Mr. Jefferson, 
freely choosing this, evidently does not feel the 
inconvenience of it. He is an exception. Gene- 
rally the actor condemned to play one thing only 
becomes less of an artist and more of a mechanic. 
At almost the only theatre in Europe where the 
art is seriously studied—at the Théatre Frangais 
—this is not allowed. There being seven perform- 
ances a week, the popular piece of the season is 
played at five of them. At one of the two 
remaining ones, the actor engaged in the popular 
piece rests, and at the other he appears in a part 
which gives him variety. 


Miss Lyp1a THompson and her company are at 
the Theatre Royal, Bristol. 


Mr. Barry SULLIVAN is coming to London in 
September, to play at Drury Lane, it is announced. 


To-nieut the Colleen Bawn, at the Adelphi 
Theatre, gives place to Arrah-na-Pogue. 


Tue Paris Vaudeville company has started on a 
short tour of the Norman watering-places, with 
Domino Rose and other pieces. 


M. Maurice Costs, the actor, has committed 
suicide; and Mdlle, Héléne Therval, a promising 
young actress of comedy, has died this week. 


Many changes have taken place in the func- 

tions of the Gymnase Theatre since its founda- 
tion, fifty-seven years ago. Here is a curious 
notification of the approval of the scheme of the 
theatre by the Government of that day :— 
“ Le Gouvernement vient @approuver le projet d’un 
nouveau thédtre destind 4 former des éldves et a 
servir de pépiniére aux thédtres lyriques et 4 la 
Comédie-Frangaise, Il s’appellera Gymnase Drama- 
tique, et aura pour acteurs tous les Jeunes gens qui 
montreront des dispositions remarquables, et princi- 
palement des éléves du Conservatoire qui viendront y 
perfectionner leurs études devant le public. La 
Comédie-Frangaise et les deux opéras pourront y 
recruter les sujets qui leur conviendront en prévenant 
Vadministration un an d’avance, C’est donc un théatre 
en faveur des autres thédtres,” 





“ artists are judged by their peers, and the list of 
comedians who by their comrades’ votes have 
entered the Society is a long one.” Eighty-three 
soctétatres (or “ Fellows,” as it may be more 
convenient to call them) were named from 
Moliére to the time of the union of the 
companies of the Hétel de Bourgogne and 
of the Hétel Guénegaud. From the time of that 
union (1680) to 1793, there were 174 Fellows 
admitted; and from the reconstitution of the 
Théatre Frangais—May 1799—to July 1, 1876, 
there were admitted ninety-seven Fellows: in all, 
304 sociétatres, from Moliére to Mdlle. Baretta, 
and of these the number of men has only slightly 
exceeded that of women. 

Ir the new piece at the Paris Vaudeville were 
conducted with more clearness it would be an 
amusing piece, all accounts agree. La Crise de 
Monsieur Thomassin is a three-act comedy by 
M. Vercousin, and the intrigue is a simple 
one, but the author has not brought up the 
attention and interest of the audience to a 
given point, but has distributed them too much 
over details which are essential. M. Octave 
Feuillet’s works of fiction explain the word 
“crisis” as it is here meant to be apprehended. 
There is an age, according to that philosopher, 
and no less according to M. Vercousin, at which 
a person of domestic habits becomes dissatisfied 
with ‘those habits. It lasts, these philosophers 
aver, but a short time, and if the malady is treated 
favourably it gives place to renewed satisfaction. 
This is how a critic explains it, and the play of M. 
Vercousin to boot :—Imagine an honest bourgeois 
who has married early, and has had no youth; he 
has known nothing, suspected nothing, of thestorms 
of the heart ; and he has thus reached the critical 
age of forty-five. His wife absents herself and 
leaves him to be delivered to the suggestions of Ja 
crise. Chance throws him in the way of a person of 
doubtful repute ; and he is prompt to lose his head 
about her. Monsieur Thomassin will be pushed, 
like a heroine of Octave Feuillet’s, to the edge of 
the precipice; but the morality of the Gymnase 
will prevent his tumbling over. In a last scene 
of Feuillet’s the heroine is reconciled with 
her husband. In M. Vercousin’s last scene 
the hero is reconciled with his wife. They 
embrace, and the difficult time is well over. 
The subject, thus conceived and understood, is 
easily distributed over three acts :— 

“Le premier est consacré 4 la peinture de l’intérieur 
bienveillant de M. Thomassin. Le second est ‘pris 
tout entier par les projets incendiaires qu’il médite, et 
les joies désordonnées qu’il se promet chez Mdme. de 
Valfleury. Le troisitme améne le dénouement, qui 
renverra dans ses foyers M. Thomassin contrit et 
repentant.” 

The part of the unfortunate Thomassin, who has 
to go through these experiences in which our so1- 
disant philosophical dramatists so fully believe, is 
played by Francés, and ought, says one of 
the critics, to have been played by Geoffroy. 
Francés, who is excellent in rendering a figure 
épisodique—a type grotesquely caricatured—has 
neither the large style, nor the ease, nor the 
vivacity, for a foreground figure in the dramatist’s 
canvas. Landrol is amusing in a smaller part. 


THe Ambigu has given, @ propos of a much- 
talked-of exhibition, a funny piece, entitled Le 
Voyage & Philadelphia. In these pieces de cir- 
constance it is generally the circumstance that is 
new and not the idea, and Le Voyage a Phila- 
delphia is no exception to the rule. At the 
Variétés, quite lately, Une Semaine a Londres was 
of the same order. 

THE Palais Royal has revived Célimare le bien- 
aimé, one of the most amusing pieces in its reper- 
tory, and played now with just the old verve by 
Geoffroy, Hyacinthe, and Lhéritier, the actors 
pay originally “created ” the parts still entrusted 

em, 








IN pr ing to 8 of the music of this most 
ea ae greater difficulties pre- 
sent themselves than in any analysis of the 
libretto. It is never easy to give an idea of music 
by mere verbal description and without the aid 
of quotations in music type; and the task in the 
present case is more than ordinarily arduous be- 
cause of the entire novelty of the work both in 
its form and its ideas. Any technical details, 
even did space allow them, would be mostly un- 
interesting, if not unintelligible; all that will be 
attempted now will be to convey some general 
notion of the principles upon which the work is 
constructed, and of the points wherein it differs 
from the operas of its composer’s predecessors. 
The first point to be noticed is that, as an out- 
come of Wagner's art-theories, the musical form is 
everywhere subservient to the requirements of 
the drama, instead of being, as in ordinary cases, 
the chief factor of the work. Hence the whole 
of the customary forms of operatic pieces—airs, 
duets, &c.—are abandoned. There is hardly in the 
entire series of dramas one single movement which 
can, without modification, be detached from its 
context for use in a concert room. It is only in 
very rare cases, and for special effects, that any 
repetition of words is permitted; the music 
closely follows the development of the drama. In 
accordance with the same principle, there is 
scarcely any concerted music, Except in the 
second and third acts of Gdtterdimmerung there 
is no chorus at all, and the only instances in which 
more than one singer are heard together are the songs 
of the Rhine-daughters, one or two unimportant 
passages in the great duets in the first act of 
Die Walkiire and the third act of Siegfried, the 
scene with thefeight Walkyrs ( Walkiire, Act iii.), 
and the oath of vengeance taken by Briinnhilde, 
Gunther, and Hagen, at the end of the second act 
of Gétterdimmerung, in all which cases the justi- 
fication is to be found in the dramatic situation. 
Everywhere else we find a succession of soliloquy 
and dialogue, just as in a play of Shakspere. 
Those who have pac Lede in London 
will not be surprised to learn that Wagner no- 
where makes the slightest concession either to the 
amour propre of the singer or to the taste of the 
ublic. There is most assuredly no operatic work 
in existence which contains so many fine singing 
and acting parts as the Ring des Nibelungen; 
there are very few even of the secondary characters 
who have not opportunities for individual display ; 
and, though undoubtedly exacting, the parts can- 
not be called ungrateful. But nowhere is a 
bravura passage or a cadenza introduced merely 
for the gratification of the vocalist, or to tickle 
the ears of the public; nowhere is there a break 
in the music to afford an opportunity to applaud 
the prima donna, or pelt her with bouquets. 
such manifestations, which destroy the stage- 
illusion altogether, must perforce be postponed 
the close of theact ; the individual executant must 
be content to sink his or her personality oompletely 
in the work. Nor are the ordinary requirements 
of the opera-going public any more consulted. 
For example, in the first two acts of Siegfried 
there is no music at all for a female voice, except- 
ing the short solos for the bird in the tree. Both 
acts consist, with this trifling exception, entirely 
of dialogues for male voices. Under ordinary 
circumstances it might be expected that the effect 
would be monotonous; here the dramatic interest 
of the situations and the constant variety of the 
music are likely to prevent any such feeling. 
From what has been said it will be infered 
that the musical form which Wagner has sopted 
is entirely new, and such is, in fact, #@ case. 
One of the commonest — brought agamst his 
music is that it is altogether want™g 12 form— 
that it is, in fact,a mere chaos, % has more than 
once been seriously stated that 418 later operas are 
nothing but an interminable series of recitatives. 
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So far is this from being correct that it may safely 
be maintained that not one-fiftieth part of the 
music is recitative, in the ordi sense of that 
word. It is perfectly true that the character of 


the vocal Sep A depends upon the words uttered 


—* melodic declamation” will perhaps be a correct 
name for the treatment of the voice part ; but the 
melody is not subordinate to the declamation, as 
in recitative, but actually identical with it; and 
in this consists much of the individuality of 
Wagner's style. But, besides this, the task of the 
orchestra in expressing emotion and commenting 
upon the text is most important. It has been 
well pointed out by Gottlieb Federlein, in his 
masterly essays on Die Walkiire, which appeared 
in the Mustkalisches Wochenblatt for 1872, that 
the vocal melody with its intimate connexion with 
the words expresses the dramatic situation, while 
the orchestra depicts the attendant mental emo- 
tions. Whenever these latter are the result of the 
action, the orchestra is subordinate, while it is 
prominent when the actions spring from the 
emotions themselves. 

It will be obvious that this new method of 
treating the musical drama will necessitate new 
forms of composition. All repetitions of words 
being done away with, it would be evidently 
absurd to repeat entire periods of music; and be- 
cause Wagner has not done this he is charged, 
often in perfectly good faith, with want of form. 
This incoherence is only apparent: there is in 
reality a deep organic connexion between the 
various portions; but, from the system on which 
the music is constructed, this connexion cannot 
—, be appreciated on a first hearing; it re- 

uires long and careful study to be able to follow 
the thread. And this leads to the mention of the 
salient peculiarity of Wagner’s method—his use 
of “leading themes” or “Leitmotive.” Each 
character, each incident, each important senti- 
ment, is accompanied on its first appearance by 
some special musical phrase, which subsequently 
reappears whenever the same subject is either 
directly or indirectly referred to. Other composers 
(especially Liszt) have employed the same method, 
though by no means always with the same suc- 
cess. One of my most painful musical recollections. 
is that of the constant and wearisome recurrence 
of “ Leitmotive” in Liszt’s St. Elizabeth. It is 
not given to every one to bend the bow of 
Ulysses. With Wagner, however, the themes 
themselves are so pregnant, and the variety of 
their treatment so exhaustless, that at each fresh 
nen they are hailed with interest, and 
often powerfully heighten the dramatic effect of 
the work. The deep poetic insight shown in 
their employment is also at times very remarkable. 
One or two instances of this may be given in 
illustration. A theme of great importance through- 
Out the entire work is that which may be termed 
the theme of the “ Renunciation of Love.” It is 
that to which are set the words of Woglinde in 
the Rheingold, 
“ Nur wer der Minne 

Macht versagt,” &c., 
quote’ in a previous article. This theme some- 
times appears in places where, on a superficial 
view, it seems most incongruous. For instance, 
in the first act of Die Walkiire, as Siegmund is 
about to draw the sword out of the old ash- 
stem, he sings 

“ Heiligster Minne 

héchste Noth, 

sehnender Liebe 

sehrende Noth 

brennt mir hell in der Brust, 
dringt zu That und Tod,” 


to ~ rage - the “ Renunciation of Love.” At 
» nothing can appear more inappropriate 

than th introduction o This theme * The mo- 
io. vs te most ardent passion ; yet in reality it 
(th & hh “qnificance, or by his act Siegmund 
fo ough te ‘sows it not) is renouncing love 
r ever; he 4 fixing his own doom, and 


will die on the borrow; for him love shall 





be no more, , it has been mentioned 
that the different ‘ Leitmotive” are intro- 
duced with the utmost variety of form—some- 
times, indeed, so much altered as to be hardl 
recognisable at first; but there is one theme whi 
isa very striking exception. The theme of the 
“ Curse ” pronounced by Alberich upon his ring is 
never varied; from first to last it appears in pre- 
cisely the same shape, thus showing that, however 
much ali else may alter, the curse attached to the 
ring is unchanged and unchangeable. 

Our readers will now be able to see wherein 
consists the difficulty of following the train of 
Wagner's ideas ; to do this it is necessary to have 
the whole of the “ Leitmotive,” of which the 
work contains at least eighty, so to speak, “at 
one’s finger’s ends,” to recognise each as it appears, 
and to see its connexion, not always apparent at 
first sight, with the dialogue and the dramatic 
action. This without long preliminary study is 
absolutely impossible; and it is very certain that 
those who hear the music at Bayreuth without 
any previous knowledge of it will fail to a great 
extent to appreciate it as a whole, however much 
they may be impressed with the wonderful beauty 
and power of isolated portions. 

The question will naturally arise, Is it an ad- 
vantage to art that music should be produced 
which requires so much study to make it intelli- 
gible ? “Take an ordinarily well-educated man 
who has no knowledge of music to hear Don 
Giovanni, and, if he have any susceptibility at all, 
he will come away delighted; take the same man 
to hear the Rheingold, and the chances are he 
will either be hopelessly confused or inexpressibly 
bored—perhaps both. Such music as that of the 
Ring des Nibelungen is in the highest degree in- 
tellectual; and it is no more possible for any one 
not musically educated properly to appreciate it 
than it would be for a child of six years of age 
to understand Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. This 
tendency toward abstruseness seems characteristic 
of all the best modern music ; nowhere, perhaps, 
do we find it more strongly marked than in the 
finest works of Brahms, The days of the childish 
simplicity of Haydn, of the limpid clearness of 
Mozart, have gone for ever; our musicians have 
eaten of the tree of knowledge, and we must 
take the consequences. We may regret this, but 
it is useless to ignore it, 

Wagner's wonderful mastery of orchestration is 
well known ; “but nowhere has he produced such 
marvellous effects of tone-colour as in the scores 
of the present work, He has employed a much 
larger orchestra than usual ; as a musical curiosity 
many readers may be interested by a list of the 
instruments used. They are the following :— 
sixteen first and sixteen second violins, twelve 
violas, twelve violoncellos, eight double-basses, 
three flutes, one piccolo flute, three oboes, one 
corno inglese, three clarinets, one bass-clarinet, 
three bassoons, eight horns, two tenor-tubas, two 
bass-tubas, one contrabass-tuba, three trumpets, 
one bass-trumpet, three trombones, one contrabass- 
trombone, two pairs of kettledrums, one side- 
drum, one triangle, one pair of cymbals, one gong, 
one glockenspiel, and six harps. It will be seen that 
with such an instrumental force as this, the re- 
sources at the disposal of the composer are abso- 
lutely exhaustless; and, though it will readily be 
imagined that in reading such a score, which often 
contains from twenty-five to thirty staves, it is 
by no means easy to realise with the mind’s ear 
the full effect of the very elaborate combinations, 
I feel perfectly safe in affirming, even before I 
hear the work, that many absolutely new shades 
of orchestral colouring have been obtained. Did 
space allow, it would be most interesting to en- 
large upon this subject; only one important 
feature can be mentioned here. By increasing the 
number of each kind of wind-instrument used, 
Wagner has been able to produce a complete 
four-part harmony of any one particular quality of 
tone. Thus we can get with the brass four 
different shades, by chords on four horns, four 











tubas, four trombones, or four trumpets, and the 
contrasts between these various groups are some- 
times (as, for instance, in the second act of Die 
Walkiire, in the scene between Briinnhilde and 
Siegmund) wonderful in their effect. 

A question will probably suggest itself to man 
as ri what will c the “effect of the work as 
whole. Of this it is very difficult to speak with 
absolute certainty from mere reading; a few 
remarks can, however, be made on this point. In 
the first place, there can be not the least 
doubt that the impression produced, whether 
it be thought agreeable or not, will be totally 
different from that made by any ordinary oper- 
atic performance. The usual relations between 
music and words being changed—in places one 
might almost say reversed—the former, apart 
from _ question of its intrinsic merit, must 
needs affect the hearer in quite another manner 
than that in which it does when it is, so to speak, 
the be-all and the end-all. There are man = 
of Wagner’s music which it is extremely difficult 
to estimate apart from the stage—this is particu- 
larly the case with certain parts of Siegfried and 
Gotterdimmerung—there are even certain portions 
in which it is so difficult from mere reading to 
grasp fully the composer's idea that after re- 
peated and close study I still feel bound to reserve 
my opinion upon them till I have heard them in 
their proper place. It is very possible, not to say 
probable, that some of the passages which in mere 
reading or playing at the piano appear the least 
effective may be precisely those which in perform-. 
ance will produce the most profound impression. 
Among these are the long scene between Wotan 
and Briinnhilde in the second act of Die Wal- 
kiire, and that between Briinnhilde and Wal- 
traute in the first act of Gétterdimmerung. 
Those who have heard Lohengrin will remember 
the wonderfully impressive opening scene of the 
second act, one of the finest portions of the work, 
and yet one which either played on the piano or 
even heard in the concert-room would be tedious 
in the extreme. The same difference will probably 
be observable in many parts of the present work. 
On the other hand, there are numerous passages 
of which it is perfectly easy to tell, even from the 
mere reading, that the effect will be overpowering. 
Such are the close of the Rheingold, with Donner’s 
storm-song, and the wonderful music depicting 
the rainbow-bridge thrown across the caier to 
Walhalla. Such, again, are the whole of the 
first and third acts of Die Walkiire, and the most 
touching scene in the second act in which Briinn- 
hilde announces to Siegmund his approaching 
death. The sounds of nature in the forest 
(“ Waldweben”) in the second act of Siegfried, 
and the whole of the third act, may be safely ex- 
pected to produce an immense effect; while 
Gétterdimmerung—as a whole, perhaps the finest 
of the four works—is crowded with beauties of 
the first order. The scene in the prelude, of the 
farewell of Siegfried and Briinnhilde, and the en- 
tire third act, with the stupendous funeral march 
follov.ing Siegfried’s death, and the finale working 
up to a climax of indescribable power, are among 
the most colossal things in modern music. Whe- 
ther the portions indicated will produce upon one 
who hears them without previous preparation, 
and without such acquaintance with the musi¢ 
as to enable him to recognise the various “ Leit- 
motive,” such an effect as they produce upon my- 
self, it is difficult to foretell. I speak from a long 
and intimate knowledge of the scores, and find that 
each repeated reading throws a wonderful amount 
of new light on the music. It is not to be 
expected that those who only hear it once should 
be able fully to appreciate it; yet it is hardl 
conceivable that any one of ordinary musical feel- 
ing can fail to be deeply impressed by many of the 
passages I have named. ' 

I must apologise to my readers for so largely 
obtruding my personality in these remarks, 
have been unwilling to do so; but, in recording 
my impressions of the music, it has been difficult 
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to avoid it, while it has appeared necessary to say 
upon what those i impressions were founded. 

Of the mise-en-sceéne of the work, which pre- 
sents apparently all but insuperable difficulties to 
the stage-manager and machinist, I must defer my 
notice till after the performance, as also of the 
cast of the work, simply saying of the latter that 
it brings together es an assemblage of the most 
distinguished operatic singers from the whole of 
Germany as has certainly never been seen at any 
one performance. Next week I hope to write 
from Bayreuth, and give some preliminary in- 
formation, previous to the performance, which 
commences to-morrow. 

EBENEZER PRovt. 





Tue proceeds of the Balfe Festival lately held 
at the Alexandra Palace are to be devoted to the 
foundation of a free scholarship for one year in 
the Royal Academy of Music; to be competed 
for always at Christmas by female and male can- 
didates in alternate years. The candidates must 
be British-born subjects, and between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen. The first election wil] take 
place next Christmas. 

Tue performance of Prof. Macfarren’s new 
oratorio, The Resurrection, at the approaching 
Birmingham Festival will be conducted by Mr. 
Walter Macfarren, brother of the composer. 


A GRAND musical festival, with a choir of 4,000 
singers, will be held at Amsterdam on September 
9 to 11 next. Bruch, Gounod, Hiller, Liszt, 
Vieuxtemps, &c., are expected to be present. 


Ir is reported that Mdme. Pauline Lucca will 
sing for the first time in the Italian Opera at 
Moscow next season. Some papers, however, 
announce the engagement of this lady at St. 
Petersburg. 

Verpi's Aida will be produced next winter at 
the Court Theatre, Dresden. 


A MUSICAL conTEsT of the leading bands in the 
United States was announced to take lace in 
Philadelphia on the 5th of last month; but, 
although the appointed judges duly pean 
not a single band which had entered for the con- 
test put in an appearance. 


Tue following is extracted from the Buffalo 
Courter :— 

“A portion of the musical community in New York 
is very much interested just now in the voice of a 
newly-imported singer recently arrived from Paris. 
Her name is Mdlle. Marguerite Selvi, and she has 
already been engaged to sing in the choir of St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church. Her voice is pronounced 
by competent judges to be a pure tenor, and is re- 
markable for its clearness and strength in the upper 
register. She renders tenor solos with magnificent 
effect, and she is already regarded as a musical phe- 
nomenon. Her ability to sing without apparent effort 
the most difficult music written for tenors has been 
tested upon several occasions in the presence of some 
of the most famous masters in the city. Mdlle. Selvi 
is as phenomenal as a tenor as a certain gentleman 
who has for a long time creditably sustained an alto 
part in a quartet choir attached to one of the Brooklyn 
churches. This gentleman is an amateur strictly, but 
his voice is a pure contralto. The chest notes are 
perfect, and upon hearing him it is difficult to believe 
that one is listening to a masculine voice.’ 


A. BREIDENSTEIN, professor of music at the 
University of Bonn, died on July 18. The death 
at Bordeaux is also announced of Augustine Castan, 
@ young singer well known in France and Belgium, 

Herr Aveust Nicxet, the Berlin musician, 
died at Polz, in Upper Bavaria, on July 19, from 
the"effects of the sting of an insect. 

Tue Council of Trinity College, London, have 
decided to take up the scheme of local examina- 
tions in elementary music, recently discontinued 
by the Society of Arts, These examinations, at 
which prizes will be awarded, will be open to all 
comers. A new branch of the college has been 
established in Dublin under the care of Prof, T, R. 





Jozé, Mus, B., T. C. D., L. Mus., T. C. L. 
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ews illatestcinih Kisco hi eibd a arhidtiapegnentin thats éanceacnuceibisataiansia fase) 6/6 
Duncan 


ritish Butterflies, edited by Sir W. Jardi 
0 Hardwicke & Bogue} 4/6 
Fernandez Henry’s Junior Scripture History, 12mo 

(Boulto: , : Co.) 1/0 





Fifty-Two Five Minutes’ Sermons, 2nd series, 12mo ......... Hayes) 3/6 
Gheerbrant (T.), French Conversation Grammar, cr 8vo 
(Hachette) 2/0 
Greene (Hon. Mrs.), The Star in the Dust Heap, 12mo aoe 
0.) 


Grundy (S.), The Days of his Vanity, 3 vols. cr 8vo...... &. Tinsley) sre 
Heronshaw, or Modern Thought, A Novel, 3 vols. cr 8vo 
(Charing Cross Publishing om ny) 31/6 
Jones (C.A.), Footprints of Our Fathers, 12mo........ ........... ayes) 5/0 
Land (J. P.), Principles of Hebrew Grammar, translated oy the 
. by ee PEE (Tritbner & Co.) 7/6 
London ‘Series of "French Classics. —Iphigénie en Aulide, 18mo 
(Longman & Co.) 1/6 
Lytton (Robert, Lord), Fables in Song, vol. 2, 12mo 
(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Otto (Dr. Emil), Elementary Grammar of the German Language. 
ae canoes ee ee tgs tana 2/6 
ic r ), Practic et of Acquiring the Frene 
IID, osieeicaceidibsensntianiintanesennnscennsiignsstiiians (Tribner & Co. ) 2/6 
Select Library of Fiction.—Lilliesleaf, by Mrs. Suphant, 12mo 
apman & Hall) 2/9 
Slavonian Provinces of Turkey, with Map ..................... (Stanford) 1/0 
Golemen fod W.), The Rector of t. Judy, cr ee anil (Provost & Co. ) 10/6 
some: sa ~*~ —e Difficulties, Six ees at St. James’s 
PAPE SRD Cee CO m. Chr. Knowl. } 1/6 


(Soc. 
Stanley y (bean), f Lectures on History of the ¥ = ewish Chereh, 3rd 
8e Tay) 14/0 
C. L. Smith, 1OmM0..............ccecceerseeeseeesseed Harris & 


Tame 3 crus Delivered, ‘translated in the Metre of dee mee 
6/0 
Tuttiett (L.), Plain Seasan of Household Prayer, ih ed. 1 ’ 
(Wells Gardner) 2/6 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 
THE ACADEMY. 





Hatr- 
*| YEARLY. 


QUAR- 


eam, TERLY. 











£a4)£8 & dl Ss a 

013 0/0 6 Met 3 
| 

015 2};0 7 7;0 310 


If obtained of a > ag ee or 
at a Railway Sta’ 

Including oes < any part 
of the ‘Gnited Kingdom . ° 

Including Postage to any part 
of France, Germany, India, 
China,&c. . e . . 








017 4/0 8 8/0 4 4 


Now ready, VOLUME IX. of the 
ACADEMY, January to June, 1876, bound 
in cloth, price 10s., free by post, 12s, 
Also, CASES for BINDING Volume IX., 
price 2s., free by post 2s.4d. RB. S. Walker, 
43 Wellington Street, Strand. 








ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 





ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 
AND 


LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1875. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


FIRE PREMIUMS FOR THE YEAR . £742,553 0 0 
LOSSES . . 855,161 12 8 
NET PROFIT FOR THE PERIOD, in- 

cluding Interest . ° eevee 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
INCOME FROM PREMIUMS, after de- 
ducting re-assurances . i a - £240,963 14 0 


BONUSES DECLARED for the Last Two Quinquenniums :— 
£1 10s. per cent. per annum on sum Assured, upon all Policies 
entitled to participate. 


251,890 10 10 


FUNDS. 


After providing for payment of the Dividend and Bonus, the 
Funds of the Company will stand as follows :— 


CAPITAL PAID-UP. ° . - £259,545 0 0 
FIRE FUND. . . . . 400,000 0 0 
RESERVE FUND . ° - 600,000 0 0 
BALANCE OF PROFIT AND ‘Loss ° 92,745 19 0 
LIFE FUNDS . . . . . - 1,976,146 11 9 

3,255,437 109 


GROWTH OF FUNDS. 


1872. . . . . . . - £2,361,812 
1873. . . . . . - 2,645,503 
1874. . . . . . 2,957,174 
1875. . . . . . + 3,258,437 


Extract from Auditors’ Report. 


“We have examined and counted every Security, and have 
found all correct and in perfect order, and that the present 
aggregate market value thereof is in excess of the amounts in 


the said Balance-Sheets.” 
JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 


ONE MILLION STERLING 


HAS BEEN PAID AS 


COMPENSATION 


DEATH AND INJURIES 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 


Paid up Capital and Reserve Fund, “£180,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME £200,00% 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Vears’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT SPREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


NEW SYSTEM OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


POSITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
Chief Office—No. 34, Came CANNON STREET, LONDON. 


The entire net Premiums invested in Government Securities 
in trust for Policy-holders. F. BARROW, Managing Direct’? 


Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


QOOTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE <NSU- 
RANCE cna. 


London : 37 Cornhill. Edinb 
OVERLAND ROUTE and oun . CANAL. 
der Contract for the conveyance 0: 
ranean indian China, Japan, a and. Austral The Peninsular and 
on 
Seenkema pton, via the Suez Canal. every i wlureday from Venice — 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Ove an 
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Offices—122 Leadenhall Street, E.C + ®24 % Cockspur Street, 5.W- 
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